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TIENUY PLANTAGEKET 

^ Thi’, history of the English people would have been a 
^ great and a noble history whatever king had ruled over 
the land seven hundred years ago. But the history as 
wo luiow it, and the mode of government which has 
actually grown up among ns is in fact duo to the 
genius of tlie great king by whose will England was 
guided from 1134: to 1189. He was a foreign king 
who never spoke the English tongue, who lived and 
moved for the most part in a foreign camp, surrounded 
with a motley host of Brabamjons and hirelings ; and 
who in intervals siiatchcd from foreign wars hurried 
for a few months to his island-kingdom to carry out a 
policy which took little hoed of the great moral forces 
that were at work among the people. It was under 
, the iTile of a foreigner such as this, however, that the 
races of conquerors and conquered in England first 
learnt to feel that they were one. It was by his power 
that England, Scotland, and Ireland were brought to 
some vague acknowledgment of a common suzerain lord, 
and the foundations laid of the United ICingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. It was he who abolished 
feudalism as a system of government, and left it little 
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ilcfiiu'*! tlu' l-luirtli 

S!n'<’, niui di t'Vi‘nl i'lut in i.r.yl.trnl 

u= \>:iniu w:i*- t'> U- uiidf r liu' t > in>^. 

v.'-i*! 5ip %'bi> jtir '•r\p‘l i5ir 

^^hn•ll Sv.i'l Ik'i'u liasi'lul «i<iv-ii in Ixififflcli S’-tid 

fniin tiir (‘Ailii-f tiini 'i of I'n'^U-h 555' 

<'•^l;l1l5i■'i!l'll ih'‘ juilici.ii v.li‘Hf Tunin oti'tisn - li-*'*' 

i'lcn jiiv^ivvcd lii our own «!(\. 5t w.v thf'^u-^it 
'MVijii.siiniioiiii ’’ ;in'5 lii"; “ A' ' irf* " t5r..t it c:itii'* •o J'-*' * 

Ui.il <n-cr ull till’ M'otlil tin- !uc»'^ ’*'5^'' 

^nvi'nu'il l>y r.u”li-U iU’.d not li\' llnirutu l iw. It 
1>V lii’’ ttcnius for inornimcnt tlm tho »f *5ir 

' " ' » • f" 

roytil liimcflii'lil I’l-caJiU' ttnii'Si'niied iiit*> M\ui«t<’r« 
StaU'. It %\ as lu 5 who jowr lliiglnnd :i j»o!icy 

which dfcidcil our conliueulal iflation® fot 
huuilrcil year?. Thn imjirc:’- which tho poi>on:v5ily uf 
Henry II. kit u\>ou his titne meets us whciX’ver 'vc turn. 
The more clcnrly we umlcrsiami his xxorh, the tnorc 
emhiring doC' hi= inihienco <li=j>lay itself even upon tlic 
polilir.il conflict.s ami political action of car own ikys. 

VoY seventy yc.ir.s three Isonnan hiiips had 5'eid 
England in fnhjcction. AVilliain the C'omjucror, tiding 
his douhlo position as conqueror and king. Imd csttih- 
iished a royal anthovity unknown in any other feudal 
eouutrv. AYilliam Knfns, poorer than his father when 
the hoard captured at Winchester and the jilunder of 
the Conquest were hpent, .and urged alike hy hfe 
necc-=sities and his gree,d, laid the foundation of an 
organized system of finance. Henry I., after his over- 
throw of the haron.agc, fotmd hi.s .absolute jxiwer only 
limited hy the fact that there was no machinery 
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sufficient to put in exercise his boundless personal 
power; and for its support ho built up his wonderful 
administrative system. There no longer existed any 
constitutional check on the royal authority. The Great 
Council still survived as the relic and heir both of the 
English 'Witonagemot and the Norman Feudal Court. 
But in mattera of State its “counsel” was scarcely 
asked or given; its “consent” was yielded as a 
mere matter of form ; no discussion or hesitation 
interrupted the formal and pompous display of final 
submission to the royal will. The Church under its 
Norman bishops, foreign officials trained in the King’s 
chapel, was no longer a united national force, as 
it had been in the time of the Saxon Icings. Tlie 
mass of the people was of no account in politics. The 
trading class scarcely as yet existed. The villeins tied 
to the soil of the manor on which they had been born, 
and shut out from all courts save those of their lord ; 
the inhabitants of the little hamlets that la}' along the 
river-coiu'ses or in clearings among dense woods, suspicious 
of strangers, isolated by an intense jealousy of all that 
lay beyond their own boundaries or by traditional feuds, 
had no part in the political life of the nation. 

But the central government had proved in the 
long run too weak to check the growth of feudal 
tendencies. The land was studded wth fortresses — the 
homes of lords who exercised criminal jurisdiction with- 
out appeal, and who had their private prisons and privtate 
gallows. Their manor courts, whether they were feudal 
coiu'ts established by the new nobilitj’ of the Conquest, 
or whether they roi)resented ancient franchises in which 
Norman lords had succeeded to the jurisdiction of earlier 
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ICiij'iif'li rult-r^. \vert> more r,nil mdi-.' hini. if into jm'u- ’ 
{cu'lnl couri-^. In lli<> i^hitet;iiur!-i tln'iii'-'i-ivciilu' 
shi'riff v. ho to ovi-r t!tn foiirt Tvjdtis oii 

iiv a Norman '• r'ov/ii/K.V who iirnrtirall}- diii as in* 
or its h'”' v,'a- nrc<l to do in Normnndy, in q«‘',*i<,ns of 
jiroccdmo, proof, nwl judeinoiit- The oid Liipli-it 
Imndrt'd roorls v.hf-iv the j.ra'-.inls' potty crimps !m<! 
(mi'o iiuigi'it liy the frccinon of tiic district, had 
now ill ino.-'t cases lieconn* p.irt o! the fiof of the ionlj 
wlioso ncwiy-hiiilt c.-wilc t<nvrri-<! over the v.Tctciicd 
hovels of ins toiianl-', and the jica-niits r.anu; for ju-tice 
to the baiam's court, .uid paid their fce.s to ‘he loroiiN 
tren.siiry. 'I'ho rijtlit of juiv.'ito roiimu'c iidilcti to iiis 
wealth, as the tmiUilude of rctoiiiers bound to follow 
them in war added to liia power. The barons wore 
naturally roii-sed to a passion of ret oil when the notv 
administvntivc system ihrcaleucd to cut them otf from 
all share in the rights of govemnient, which in other 
feudal countrie.s were held to go .along with the po.s- 
sesrion of land. They h.ated the “new men'' who 
were taking their places .at the comicil-board ; and they 
revolted against the new onler tvliich cut them off from 
useful .sources of n*vemie, from nnclieeked plunder, from 
fines .at will in their courts of Imndred ami manor, from 
the possibility of returning fancy accounts, and of pro- 
fit.ahle “ farming " of the shii-es ; they were jcalou-s of 
the elerg)', tvho played so great a part in the adminis- 
tration, and who threatened to surpass thorn in the 
greatness of their wetdth, their town.s and their castle.? ; 
and they only waited for a favourable moment to declare 
open rvar on the government of the court. 

In this uncertain balance of forces in the State order 
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rcHtod uUimaioly nn tlsi' jiuixmul t;li;ir.ictcr of tlio king; 
no Fo'.nioi' cli'l II nilpr n|n>t'ar w.m witlimit t!io scnso 
of "Oveniini'ni (hnn tlii> wiiulc atiniinii^lmlion w.^s at 
oncu tliattnrod to jiiecc;:. 'I'hc only son of lli-nry I. Imd 
liorisliiH) in tin- wrork of the 111 , sir S^lnji ,• and liis danghtor 
Matilda Inul lioen sent- to (Jenaany as a i-liild of eiglit 
years old, to hoconie the wife of the Kinpcroi- llonrv V. 
On his th-ath in 1 125 In-r father siiininoned her hack to 
receive tin; honiage of the Knglish jienjiln as heiress of 
the kingdom. The homage wa.s ghen with a.s little 
warmth as it wa.s received. Matilda wa.s a mere .strnn<:or 
i\nd a foreigner in 1‘lngland, and tin' inlo of a woman 
v.-as rovcntcd hy the- h.ironage. 'I’wo yoars later, in 
1 1 2R, llcmy sought hy means of a marriage hetween the 
Empress MtiUIda and CteodVey, the hon of Count Enlic 
of Anjou, to sccni'c the pe.ace of Mormandy, and 
provide an lioir for tlte English throne; and Matilda 
nnwillingly hent once more to her father’s will. A 
year after the man iago Co;mt Fulk left hi.s Enrojiean 
dominion.s for the throne of Jerii=nlc7n ; and Gcofirey 
entered on the great inheritance which had been slowly 
Iniilt np in three hundred years, since the days of the 
legendary Tortnlf the. Forester. Atijon, iMainc, and 
Tonrainc already fomied a state whoso power equalled 
that of the French kingdom ; to north and south s7ie- 
cossivc counts had made advances towards winning 
fragmcirts of Britanny and Poitou ; the Kormiin marriage 
was the triumphant close of a long struggle with Kor- 
mandy ; hut to Fulk was reserved the greatest triumph 
of all, svhen ho sarv his sou heir, not only of the Norman 
fhichj', hut of the great realm which Normandy had won. 

But, for all this glory, the match was an ill-assortcd 
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one, and from first to last circnmstances dealt hardly -vrith 
the poor young Count. JIatilda was tvrenty-six, a proud 
ambitious woman “ until the nature of a man in the 
frame of a woman." Her husband was a hoy of fifteen. 
Geoffrey the Handsome, called Plantagenet from his love 
of hunting over heath and broom, inherited few of the 
great qualities which had made his race powerful. Like 
his son Henry II. he was always on horseback ; he had 
his son’s wonderful memory, his son’s love of disputa- 
tions and law-suits ; we catch a glimpse of him studying 
beneath the walls of a beleaguered town the art of siege 
in Yegetins. But the darker sides of Henry’s character 
might also he discerned in his father ; genial and seduc- 
tive as he was, he won neither confidence nor love; 
wife and barons alike feared the silence with which he 
Ustened unmoved to the bitterest taunts, hut kept them 
treasured and unforgotten for some sure hour of revenge ; 
the fierce Angeiun temper turned in him to restlessness 
and petulance in the long series of revolts which filled 
his reign with wearisome monotony from the moment- 
when he first rode out to claim his duchy of Isormandy, 
and .along its southern frontier peasant and churl 
turned out at the sound of the tocsin, and with fork 
.and flail drove the hated “ Guirribccs ” hack over the 
border. Five yc.ats after his marriage, in 1133, his first 
child was honi at Le Mans. Englishmen saw in the 
gr.andson of “ good Queen Maud ’’ the direct descendant 
of the old English line of kings of jElfrcd and of Cerdic. 
The name Henry which the hoy bore after his grand- 
father marked liim as lawful inheritor of the broad 
dominions of Henry L, “the gre.atest of all kings in the 
memory of ourselves and our fathers,” From his father 
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lie received, ivith the sumame of Plantagenet by which ho 
was kno\ni in later times, the inheritance of the Counts 
of Anjou. Through his mother Matilda he claimed all 
rights and honours that pertained to the Norman diikes. 

Heir of three ruling houses, Henry was brought up 
avhorever the chances of war or rebellion gave oppor- 
tunity. He was to know neither home nor countiy. 
His infancy was spent at Rouen “in the home,” as 
Henrj' I. said, “ of his forefather Rollo.” In 1135 his 
grandfather died, and left him, before he was yet three 
years old, the succession to the English throne But 
Geoffrey and Matilda were at the moment hard pressed 
by one of their ceaseless wars. The Chinch was openly 
opposed to the rule of the House of Anjou ; the Noiman 
baronage on eitlier side of the water inherited a long 
tradition of hatred to the Angeidn. Stephen of Blois, 
a son of the Conqueror’s daughter Adela, seized the 
English throne, and claimed the dnlcedom of Normandy. 
Henry was driven from Rouen to take refuge in Angers, 
in the great palace of the counts, overlooldng the river 
.and the vine-covered hills beyond. There he lived in 
one of the most ecclesiastical cities of the day, ah-eady 
famous for its shrines, its colleges, the saints whose 
tombs lay within its walls, and the ring of priories and 
churches .and abbeys that circled it about. 

The jiolicy of the Norman kings was rudely 
interrupted by the reign of Stephen of Blois. Trembling 
for the safety of his throne, he at first rested on the 
support of the Church and tlie ministers who repre- 
sented Henry’s system. But sides were quickly changed. 
The great churchmen and the ministers were soon cast off 
by the new ruler. “ By my Lady St. Mary,” said Roger 
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of Salislniry, viion he va« fniminoncd to one of 
Stephen’s cuuiieih, ‘‘my heart is unwilling for this 
journey ; for 1 shall he of as much use in court as is a 
foal in hat tie.’’ The revolution was completed in 1139, 
when the hing in a mad panic seized and imprisoned 
lloger, the lejircsentativc alike of Church and ministers. 
With the ruin of Unger who for thirty years had been 
head of the government, of his sou lloger the chancel- 
lor, and his nephew Kigcl the treasurer, the ministerial 
system was titterly destroyed, and the whole Church 
was alienated. Stephen sank into the mere puppet of 
the nohles. The work of the Exeheriuor and the Curia 
llegis almost came to ati end, A little mono}’ was still 
g;ithercd into the royal treasury ; some jttdicial Imsincss 
seems to have heen still ciirricd on, but it wus only 
amid ovcrwliolmiug difficulties, and over limited dis- 
tricts. ShorilTs were no longer appointed over the 
shires, and the local administration broke down as the 
central government had done. Civil war was added to 
the confusion of anarchy, as Matilda again and again 
sought to recover her right In 1139 .she crossed to 
England, where in siege, in battle, in council, in hair- 
breadth escapes from pursuing liosls, from famine, from 
perils of the sea, she showed the masterful authority, 
the impetuous daring, the pertinacity which she had 
inherited from her Korman ancestors. Stephen fell 
hack on his last resource — a body of mercenary troops 
from Flanders, — liut the Brabanijon troops were bated 
in England as foreigners and as I'iotous robbers, and 
there was no paj-ment for them in the royal treasury. 
The barons were all alike ready to change sides as 
often as the shifting of parties gave opportunity to make 
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a gain of dislionouv ; an oatli to Stephen was as easy to 
lircak as an oath to ^jralilda or to her son. Great dis- 
tricts, especially in the south and middle of England, 
and on the Welsh marches, sufl'ered tcrrihly from war 
and pillage ; all trade was stopped ; great tracts of land 
went out of cultivation ; there was nniversal famine. 

In 1142 Henry, then nine years old, was brought to 
England with a chosen hand of Xorniaii and Angevin 
knights ; and while hlatilda held her rough court at Glou- 
cester as acknowledged sovereign of the West, he lived at 
Bristol in the house of his uncle, Bohert of Gloucester, 
the illegitimate son of Heniy I., who was in these 
troubled days still loyal to the cultured traditions of his 
father’s court, and a sealous ])atron of learning. Amid 
all the confusion of a war of pillage and slaughter, sur- 
rounded hy half-wild Welsh mercenaries, hy the lawless 
Herman- Welsh knigiits, by savage Brabanjons, he learned 
his lessons for four }'cars with Iris cousin, the son of 
Bohert, from Master Matthew, afterwards his chancellor 
and bishop of Angers. As Matilda’s prospects grow 
darker in England, Geoftrey recalled Henry in 1147 to 
Anjou ; and the next year ho joined his mother in Hor- 
mandj’’, where she had retired after the death of Earl 
Bohert. Tliere W'as a pause of five years in the civil war; 
hut Stephen’s efforts to assert his authority and restore the 
reign of law were almost unavailing. All the countrj'north 
of the Tyne had fallen into the hands of the Scot king ; 
the Earl of Cliester inlcd at his own will in the north- 
west; the Earl of Auraale was king beyond the Humber. 

AVith the failure of Matilda’s ellbrt the whole burden 
of securing his future prospects fell upon Henry him- 
self, then a hoy of fifteen. Nor was he slow to accept 
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the charge. A year hater, in 1149, he i)1aced himself in 
open opposition to Stephen as claimant to the English 
throne, hy visiting the court of his grcahuncle, David of 
Scotland, at Carlisle j he was knighted hy the Scot king, 
and made a compact to yield up to Band the land 
beyond the Tyne when he should himself have won 
the English throne. But he found England cold, in- 
different, without courage ; his most powerful friends 
wore dead, and he returned to Normandy to wait for 
hotter days. Geoffrey was still carrying on the defence 
of the duchy against Stephen’s son Eustace, and his all)*, 
the King of France ; and Henry joined his father’s army 
till peace was made in 1151. In that year he was 
invested ivith Ins mother's heritage, and became at 
eighteen Duke of Normandy ; at nineteen his father’s 
death made him Count of Anjou, Touraine, and Slaine. 

The young Count had visited the court of Paris to 
iio homage ior 'Normandy asd Anjou, and there he Srst 
saw the Freuch queen, Eleanor of Aquitaine. Her 
marriage with Lonis ITI. had been the crowning success 
of the astute and far-sighted policy of Louis "VX ; for 
the dowuj' Eleanor had brought to the French crown, 
the great province of the South, had doubled the terri- 
tories and the wealth of the struggling little kingdom 
of France. In the Crusade of 1147 she had accom- 
panied king and nobles to the Holy Land as feudal 
head of the forces of Aquitaine ; and had there baffled 
the temper and sagacity of Louis hy her political 
intrigues. Sprung of a house which represented to the 
full the licentious temper of the South, she scornfully 
rejected a husband indifferent to love, and ineffective in 
war as in politics. She had “married a monk and not 
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a Idng,” she said, wearied with a superstition that 
showed itself in long fasts of more than monkish 
austerity, and in the humiliating reverence with which 
the Icing would wait for the meanest clerk to pass 
hoforo him. In the square-shouldered ruddy }'outh who 
came to receive his fiefs, with his “ countenance of fire,” 
his vivacious talk and overcvhelming energy and scant 
cereraoniousness at mass, she saw a man destined by 
fate and chaincter to he in truth a “king.” Her 
decision was as swift and practical as that of the keen 
Angevdn, who was doubtless looking to the southern 
lands so long coveted by his race. A divorce from her 
husband was procured in March 1152; and two months 
after she was hastily, for fear of any hindrance, married 
to the young Count of Anjou, “without the pomp or 
ceremonj' which befitted their rank.” At nineteen, 
therefore, Henry found himself the husband of a wife 
about twenty-seven years of age, and the lord, besides Ids 
own hereditary lands and his Norman duchy, of Poitou, 
Saintonge, Perigovd, Limousin, Angoumois, and Gascony, 
with claims of suzerainty over Auvergne and Toulouse. 
In a moment the whole balance of forces in France had 
changed ; the Fi-ench dominions were shorn to half their 
size; the most brilliant prospects that had ever opened be- 
fore the monarchy were ruined ; and the Count of Anjou 
at one bound became ruler of lands which in extent and 
wealtli were more than double those of his suzerain lord. 

The rise of this great power to the west was neces- 
sai-ily the absorbing political question of the day. It 
menaced every potentate in France ; and before a month 
was out a ring of foes had gathered round the upstart 
Angevin ruler. The outraged King of France; Stephen, 
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King o{ England, and Henry’s rival in the Korman 
ducliy; Stephen's nepiiew, tlie Count of Champagne, 
brother of the Count of Blois; the Count of Percho; 
and Henrj'’s own brother, Geoffrey, were at once united 
by a common alarm; and their joint attack on Sonnandy 
a month after the marriage was but the first stop in a 
comprehensive design of depriving the common enemy of 
the whole of his possessions. Henry met the danger with 
all the qualities which mark a great general and a great 
statesman. Cool, untrouhled, impotuons, dasliing from 
point to point of danger, so that horses sank and died 
on the road in his desperate marches, he was ready 
wherever a foe threatened, or a friend prayed help. 
Foreign armies were driven back, rebel nobles crushed, 
robber castles broken down; Kormandy was secured 
and Anjou mastered before the year was out. The 
strife, however, had forced him for the first time into 
open wai* with Stephen, and at twenty Henrj' turned to 
add the English crown to his dominions. 

Already the glory of success hung about him ; his 
footsteps were guided by prophecies of hlerlin ; portents 
and wonders marked his way. Wlien he landed on the 
English shores in Januar}' 1153, he turned into a church 
“ to pray for a space, after the manner of soldiers,” at 
the moment when the priest opened the office of the 
mass for that day' with the words, “Behold there 
cometh the Lord, the Bider, and the kingdom is in his 
hand.” In his first battle at Malmesbury the wintry' 
storm and driving i-ain which heat in the face of 
Stephen’s troops showed on which side Heaven fought 
As the long rode out to the next great fight at Wallmg- 
ford, men noted fearfnliy that he fell three times from his 
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horse. Terror spread among tiic barons, wliosc interest.s 
lay altogether in anarchy, .as th<?y saw the ra])i(l iiureaso 
of Henry's .strength ; and they sirtight by a mock com- 
promrso to paral3’se the power of both Stephen and his 
rival. "Then arose the barons, or rather the befi-aj'er.s 
of England, treating of cotrconl, ulthongh thoj' loved 
nothing better than disconl j bnt they would not join 
battle, for thov- desired to exalt neilber of tho two, lest 
if the one were overcome the other shonkl ho free to 
govern them ; they ktiow th.at so long as one was in 
awe of tho other ho could exercise no royal anthoritj' 
over them.’’ Ilourj’ pu)>dued his nratli to his political 
sagacity*. Ito agreed to moot Stephen face to face at 
Tl' allin gford ; and there, with a branch of the Thames' 
hotweon tlicm, they fixed upon terms of peace. Stephen’s 
son Eustace, however, refused to lay down arms, and 
the w.ar lingered on, Stephen being driven back to the 
eastern comities, while Ilenry held mid-England. In 
August, however, Eustace died suddenly, “ by tho favour 
of God,” said lovers of peace; and Stephen, utterly 
broken in spirit, soon after j'iclded. 

The strife died out, in fact, through sheer exhaus- 
tion, for j’cars of anarchy and war had broken the 
strength of both sides; and at last “that happened 
which would least he believed, that the division of the 
kingdom was not settled bj' tho sword.” The only 
body of men who still possessed any public feeling, any 
political sagacitj", or unity of purpose, found its oppor- 
tunity in the general confusion. The English Church, 

“ to whose right it principally belongs to elect the king,” 
as Theobald had once said in words which Gregory YII. 
would have ajjprovod, heat down all opposition of the 
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angry noHes; and in ^Novetnlier 1153 Theobald, Arch- 
bishop oi Canterburj-, and Henry oJ Biois, Bishop of "VS'in- 
chester and brother of Stephen, brought about a final 
compromise. The treaty -n-hich had been draTra up at 
IVallingford •was confirmed at M'estminster. Henry 
was made the adopted son of Stephen, a sharer of his 
kingdom while he lived, its .heir -when he should die. 

“ In the husiness of the kingdom,’’ the king promised, “I 
will work by the counsel of the duke ; hut in the whole 
realm of England, as well in the duke’s part as my o-wn, 

I will exercise royal justice.” Henr}' did homage and 
Hwore fealty to Stephen, ■\vhile, as they embraced, “ the 
bystanders hurst into tears of joy,” and the nobles, "who 
' had stood sullenly aloof from counsel and consent, took 
oaths of allegiance to both princes. Eor a few months 
Henry remained in England, months marked by sus- 
picions and treacheries on all sides. Stephen was 
helpless, the nohlos defiant, their strongholds were 
untouched, and the treat)' remained practically a dead 
letter. After the discovery of a conspiracy against his 
life supported by Stephen’s second son and the Flemish 
troops, Henrj' gave up for the moment the hopeless 
task, and left England. But heforc long Stephen’s 
death gave the full lordship into his hands. Oti the 1 9 th 
of December llol he was cro-smed .at Winchester lung 
of England, amid the acclamations of crowds who had 
already learned “ to bear him great love and fear.” 

Iving of England, Duke of Xormandy, Count of 
Anjou, kininc, and Touraine, Count of Poitou, Duke of 
Aquitaine, suzerain lord of Britanny, Henry found him- 
self at twenty one mlcr of dominions such as no king 
before Idm had ever dreamed of rmiting. He was master 
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of 1)0 til sides of the English; Channel, and by his alliance 
inth his uncle, the Count of Flanders, ho had command 
of the French coast from the Scheldt to the Pyrenees, 
while his claims on Toulouse would carry him to the 
shores of the jMediterranean. Ilis subjects told with 
pride how “his empire reached from the Arctic Ocean to 
the P)wenees there was no monarch save the Emperor 
himself who ruled over such vast domains. But even the 
Emperor did not gather under his sway a grouping of 
peoples so strangely divided in race, in tongue, in aims, in 
history. No common tic of custom or of sjunpathy united 
the unwieldy bundle of states bound together in a com- 
mon subjection ; the men of Aquitaine hated Anjou with 
as intense a bitterness as they hated France ; Angevin 
and Norman had been parted for generations by tradi- 
tional feuds ; the Breton was at war with both ; to all 
England was “ another world” — strange in speech, in law, 
and in custom. And to all the subjects of lus hetero- 
geneous empire Henry himself was a mere foreigner. To 
Gascon or to Breton he was a man of hated race and 
alien speech, just as much as he was to Scot or Welshman; 
he seemed a stranger alike to Angevin and Norman, 
and to ‘Englishmen he came as a niler with foreign 
tastes and foreign aims as well as a foreign tongue. 

We see in descriptions of the time the strange rough 
figure of the new king, “ Heniy Curtmantel,” as he was 
nicloiamcd from the short Angevin cape which hung on 
lus shoulders, and marked him out oddly as a foreigner 
amid the English and Norman knights, with their long 
fur-lined cloaks hanging to the ground. The square 
stout form, the bull-nock and broad shoulders, the 
powerful arms and coarse rough hands, the. legs bowed 
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from incessant riding, sliowcd a frame fashioned to an 
extraordinary strength. His head vas large and round ; 
his hair red. clo.se-cut for fear of iialdncss ; his fiery face 
much freckled ; his voice harsh and cracked. Those 
about him saw something “ lion-like ” in his face j his 
gray eyes, clear and soft in his peaceful moments, .shone 
like fire when he was moved, and few men were brave 
enough to confront him when his face was lighted up 
hy rising vrath, and when his eyes rolled and became 
bloodshot in a paro.xysin of p.a.ssion. His overpowering 
energy fomid an outlet in violent pliysical exertion. 
“^Yith an immoderate love of hunting he led unquiet 
days,'’ folloufing the chase over waste and wood and 
mountain ; and when he came home at night he was 
never seen to sit down save for supper, hut wore out 
his court with walking or standing till" after nightfall, 
even when his own feet and legs were covered with 
sores from incessant exertion. Bitter were the com- 
plaints of his courtiers that there was never any moment 
of rest for himself or his servants ; in war time indeed, 
they grumbled, excessive toil was natural, but time of 
peace was ill-consumed in continual vigils and labours 
and in incessant travel — one day foUoiving another in 
merciless and intolerable journej-ings. Henry bad 
inherited the qualities of the Angemn race — its 
tcnacit}', its courage,- its endunmee, the sagacity that 
was •without impatience, and the craft that was never at 
fault. ith the ruddy face and unwieldy frame of the 
Ivonnans other gifts had come to him ; lie had their 
sense of strong government and their wisdom ; ho was 
laborious, patient, industriouc, politic. Ho never forgot 
a face he had once seen, nor anything that he heard 
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ivliich .ho deemed ■worthy of remembering ; ■\vhero he 
once loved he never turned to hate, and ■where he once 
hated he ■was never brought to love. Sparing in diet, 
■wasting little care on his dress — ^perhaps the plainest in 
his court, — ^frugal, “ so much as ■was lawful to a prince, 
he was .lamsh in. matters of State or in public affairs, 
A great soldier and general, he was yet an earnest 
striver after peace, hating to refer to the doubtful 
decision of battle that which might be settled bj anj"^ 
other means, and stirred alwaj’s by a gi'eat pitj% strange 
in such an age and in such a man, for lives poimed out 
in war. “ He was more tender to dead soldiers than to 
the living,” says a chronicler querulously ; “ and^ found 
far more sorrow in the loss of those who were slain than 
comfort in tho love of those ivho remained. ^ His piti- 
ful temper was early shown in his determination to put 
down tho barbarous treatment of shipwrecked sailors. 
Ho abolished the traditions of the ci\dl "war by for- 
bidding plunder, and by a resolute fidelity to ns 
plighted word. In political craft he was matchless ; in 
great perils none was gentler than ho, but when t ie 
danger was past none was harsher ; and common ta 
hinted that ho was a willing breaker of his word, deem 
iug that in the pressure of difficulty it was easier to 
repent of word than deed, and to render laiii d sajmg 
than a fact. “His mother’s teaching, as wo have 
heard, was this ; That he should delay all the busi- 
ness of all men; that whatever fell into his hands ho 
should retain a long while and enjoy the fruit of it, an 
keep suspended in, hope tlio.-e who aspired to it, con 
firming her sentences with this cruel parable, t ut a 
hawk with his quarry and he will hunt no more , s on 


o 
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it him and then draw it hack and you will over keep 
him tractahle and obedient.’ She taught him also that 
he shoidd he frequently in his chamber, rarely in 
public ; that he should give nothing to any one upon 
any testimony but what he had seen and known ; and 
many other evil things of the same kind. We, indeed, 
adds this good hater of Matilda, “ confidently attributed 
to her teaching everj'thing in which he displeased us.” 

A lung of those days, indeed, was not shielded from 
criticism. He lived altogether in public, with scarcely 
a trace of etiquette or ceremony. When a bishop of 
Lincoln kept Henry waiting for dinner while he per- 
formed a sendee, the king’s only remedy was to send 
messenger after messenger to urge him to hurry in pity 
to the royal hunger. The first-comer seems to have been 
able to go straight to his presence at any hour, whether 
in hall or chapel or sleeping-chamber ; and the king was 
soundly rated by every one who had seen a vision, or 
desired a favour, or felt himself aggrieved in any wajq 
with a rude plainness of speech which made sorely 
necessary his proverbial patience under such liarangues. 
“Onr king,” saj’s Walter Map, “whose power all the 
world fears, . . . does not presume to he haughtj’', nor 
speak with a proud tongue, nor exalt himself over any 
man,” The feudal barons of medimval times had, 
indeed, few of the qualities that made the courtiers of 
later days, and Henry, violent as he was, could bear 
much rough counsel and pkain reproof. Ho flatterer 
formd favour at his coxmt. His .special friends were 
men of learning or of saintlj- life. Eager and eloquent 
in talk, his curiosity was houndlc.s.s. He is said to 
have knou-n ail languages from Gaul to the Jordan, 
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though he spoke only French and Latin. Very 
discreet in all hnsincss of the kingdom, and a subtle 
finder out of legal puzzles, he had “knowledge of 
almost all histories, and ex])erience of all things 
ready to his hand.” Henry was, in fact, learned far 
hejmnd the learning of his day. “The king,” wrote 
Peter of Blois to the Archbishop of Palermo, “has 
always in his hands bows and arrows, swords and 
hunting-spears, save when he is busy in council or over 
his books. For as often as he can get breathing-time 
•amid his business cares, he occupies himself with private 
reading, or takes pains in working out some knotty 
question among his clerks. Your king is a good scholar, 
hut ours is far better. I Imow the abilities and accom- 
plishments of both. You know that the IHng of Sicily 
was my pupil for a year ; jmu yourself taught him the 
elements of verse-maldng and literary composition ; from 
me he had further and deeper les'sons, but as soon as I 
loft the kingdom ho throw away his books, and took to 
the eas3'-going ways of the court. But "(vith the King 
of England there is school every day, constant conversa- 
tion of the best scholars and discussion of questions.” 

Behind all this amazing actmty, however, lay the 
dark and terrible side of Heni^’’s character. All the 
violent contrasts and contradictions of the age, which 
make it so hard to grasp, were gathered up in his varied 
heritage ; the half-savage nature which at that time we 
meet with again and again united with the finest intel- 
lectual gifts ; the fierce defiance bom of a time when 
every man had to look solely to his orvu light hand for 
socuritj' of life and limb and earthly regard — a defiance 
caught now and again in the grip of an overwhelming 
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awo 1361016 tTae portents of the iimsible •world ; the ■ 
sudden mad outbreaks of irresponsible passion ■which 
still mark certain classes in our O'wn day, but which then 
swept over a violent and undisciplined sooietj’. Even 
to bis own time, used as it was to such strange contrasts, 
Henry was a puzzle. Men saw liirn diligently attend 
mass every day, and restlesslj’ busy himself during the 
most solemn moments in scribbling, in drawing pictures, 
in talking to his courtiers, in settling the affairs of 
State ; or heard how he refused confession till forced to 
it by terror in the last extremitj' of siclmess, and then 
turned it into a surprising ceremon)' of apology and self- 
iustification. At one time they saw him, conscience- 
smitten at the warning of some seer of visions, sitting 
up through the night amid a tumultaous crowd to avert 
the ■wrath of Heaven by hastily restoring rights and dues 
which he was said to have unjustly taken, and when the 
dawning light of day brought cooler counsel, s-wift to 
send the rest of his murmuring suitors empty awa)' ; at 
another bowing panicstricken in his chapel before some 
.sudden word of ominous prophecy; or as a pilgrim, 
barefoot, with staff in hand ; or kneeling through the 
night before a shrine, with scourgings and fastings and 
tears. His steady sense of order, justice, and govern- 
ment, broken as it was by fits of Holent passion, resumed 
its sway as soon as the storm was over ; but the awful 
■S'Tath which would suddenly break forth, when the 
king’s face changed, and he rolled on the ground in a 
paroxysm of madness, seemed to have something of 
diabolic origin. A story was told of a demon ancestress of 
the Angevin princes : “Erom the devil tliey came, and to 
the devil they will go,” said the grim fatalism of the day. 



CHAPTER 11 


THE ANGEVIN EMPIRE 

The now kingdom which Heniy had added to his 
dominions in France might well seem to a man of less 
inexhaustible energj' to make tlie task of government im- 
possible. The imperial system of his dreams was 
as recldessly defiant of jibysical difficulties as it was 
heedless of all the sentiments of national tradition. 
In the two halves of his empire no common political in- 
terest and no common peril could arise ; the histories 
of north and south were carried on apart., ns completely 
as the histories of America and England when they 
were apparently united under one king, and wore in 
fact utterly severed bj'' the ocean which defined the 
limits of two worlds. England had little part or 
lot in the historj' of Europe. Foreign policy it had 
none ; when its kings passed to Normandy, English 
chroniclers knew nothing of their doings or their war’s. 
Some little trade was carried on with the nearest 
lands across the sea, — ^rvith Normandj’, with Flanders, 
or with Scandinaria, — but the country was almost 
whollj- agricultural. Feudal in its social structure, 
governed by tradition, with little movement of inner 
life or contact with the world about it, its people had 
remained jealous of sti-angers, and as yet distinguished 
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from the nations of Europe by a strange ininiobilitj’’ 
and -want of sympathy rvitb the intellectual and. moral 
movements around them. Sometimes strangers visited 
its kings ; sometimes English pilgrims made their vi-ay 
to Rome by a dangerous and troublesome ioumey. But 
even the connection with the Papacy was slight. A 
foreign legate had scarcely ever landed on its shores ; 
hardly any appeals were carried to the Roman Curia ; 
the Church managed its own business after a customary 
fashion which was in harmotry with English traditions, 
which had grown up during centuries of undisturbed 
and separate life. 

On the other side of the Channel Hem'y ralcd over 
a straggling line of loosely compacted states equal m 
extent to almost half of the present Franco. His long 
line of ill-defeuded frontier brought him in contact witlr 
the lands of the Count of Flanders, one of tlie chief 
military' powers of the day ; with the kingdom of France, 
which, after two hundred years of insignificance, was be- 
ginning to assert its sway over the great feudal vassals, 
and preparing to build up a powerful monarchy ; and 
Avith the Spanish kingdoms which were emerging from 
the first successful effort of the Christian states to throw 
back the power of the Moors. Rormaudy and Auvergne 
were separated only by a narrOAv belt of country from 
the Empire, Avhich, tmder the greatest ruler and warrior 
of the age, Frederick Barharossa, was extending its power 
over Burgundy, Provence, and Italy. His claims to the 
Over-lordship of Touloirse gave Henry an interest in the 
affairs of the great Mediterranean power— the kingdom of 
Sicily ; and his later attempts on the territories of the 
Count of Maurienno brought him into close connection 
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with Italian politics. No xailer of his time was forced 
more directly than Henry into the iiiugo of snch inter- 
national politics as wero possible in the then dim and 
inchoate state of European affairs. England, which in 
the mind of the Norman kings had taken the first place, 
fell into the second rank of interests with her Angevin 
rulers. Henry’s thoughts and hopes and ambitions 
centred in liis continental domains. Lord of Eouen, of 
Angers, of Bordeaux, master of the sea-coast from 
Elaxiders to the Pyrenees, ho seemed to hold in his hand 
the feeble King of Paris and of Orleans, who was still 
ndthout a son to inherit his dignities and lands. The 
balance of power, as of ability and military skill, lay on 
his sidej and, long as the House of Anjou had been the 
bulwark of the French throne, it oven seemed as if the 
time might come peaceably to mount it themselves. Look- 
ing from our own island at the work ■which Henry did, and 
seeing more clearly by the light of later events, we may 
almost forget the European ruler in the English Idng. 
But this Avas far from being the vioAV of his oxvn day. 
In the thirty-fiAm year’s of his reign little more than 
thirteen years Avere spent in England and over twentj’'- 
one in Prance. Thrice only did ho remain in the king- 
dom as mirch as two years at a time ] for the most part 
his visits Avore but for a foAV months tom from the 
incessant tumult and toil of government abroad ; and 
it Avas only after long years of battling against inAuncible 
forces that he at last recognized England as the main 
factor of his policy, and in great crises chose rather to 
act as an English king than as the creator of an empire. 

Tile first j'ear after Henry’s coronation as King of 
England Avas spent in securing liis newly-AA'on possession. 
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On Christinas Daj’, 1154, he called together the solemn 
asscmhly of prelates, barons, and wise men ivhich had 
not met for fifteen j’cars. The royal state of the court 
rvas i-estorcd ; the great ofiicers of the household 
returned to their posts. The Primate ivas again set in 
the place he held from early English times as the chief 
advisor of the crown. Tlie nephew of Roger of Salisbury, 
Eigel, Bishop of Ely, wa.s restored to the post of treasurer 
from which Stephen had driven him fifteen years before. 
Richard de Lucy and the Earl of Leicester iverc made 
justiciars. One new man was appointed among these 
older officers. Thomas, the son of Gilbert Bechet, was 
born in Chcapside in 1117. His father, a Xorman 
merchant who had settled by the Thames, had pros- 
pered in the world ; he had hcen portreeve of London, 
the predecessor of the modern mayor, and visitors of all 
kinds gathered at his house, — ^I.jondon merchants and 
ITorman nobles and learned clerks of Ital}' and Gaul. 
His son was first taught by the Augustinian canons of 
Merton Priory, afterwai'ds he attended schools in London, 
and at twenty was sent to Paris for a year’s study. 
After Ms return he served in a London office, and as 
clerk to the sheriffs be was directly concerned during the 
time of the civil w.ar with the government of the city. 
It was during these years that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury began to form his household into the most 
famous school of learning in England, and some of his 
chaplains in their Hsits to Chcapside had boon struck by 
the brilliant talents of the young clerk. At Theobald’s 
request Thomas, then twenty-four years old, entered 
the Primate s household, somewhat reluctantly it would 
seem, for he had as yet shown little zeal either for 
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religion or for rtndy. IIo wis at once Rronglit into 
the most hrilliaut circle of that clay. The chancellor 
and ‘secretar3' was John of Salishuiy, the pupil of 
Ahclard, the friend of St. Beniaid and of Pojjo Adrian 
IV., the first among English men of letters, in whom 
all the learning of the daj’ was summed up. AVith 
him wore Roger of Pont I’EvOquc, afterwards arch- 
hishop of York ; John of Canterbury, later arch- 
bishop of Lyons ; Ralph of Sarr, later dean of Reims ; 
and a distinguished group of lesser men ; but from the 
time when Thomas entered the household “ there iras 
none dearer to the archbishop than he.” “Slight 
and pale, icdth dark hair, long nose, and straightlj'- 
featured face, blithe of countenance, keen of thought, 
winning and lovable in conversation, frank of speech, 
hut slightly stuttering in his talk,” he had a singular 
gift of winning affection ; and even from his 3'outh ho 
Was “ a prudent sou of the world.” It was Theobald who 
had first brought the Canon law to England, and Thomas 
at once received his due training in it, being scut to 
Bologna to stud3' under Gratian, and then to Auxorre. 
He was very quickl3' emplo3'ed in important negotia- 
tions. When in 1152 Stephen sought to have his son 
Eustace anointed Idng, Thomas was sent to Rome, and 
b3' his skilful plea that the papal claims had not been 
duly recognized in Stephen's scheme ho induced the 
Pope to forbid the coronation. In his first political 
act therefore ho definitely took his place not onl3' as an 
adherent of the Angevin claim, but as a resolute asserter 
of papal and ecclesiastical rights. At his return favours 
wci'e poured out upon him. Y'hile in the lowest grade 
of orders, not 3'ct a deacon, various livings and pre- 
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bends fell to bis lot. A. fortnight before Stephens 
death Theobald ordained him deacon, and gave him the 
archdeacomy of Canterburj', the first place in the 
English Church after the bishops and abbots ; and ho 
must have taken part imder the Primate in the work of 
governing the Idngdom until Henry’s arrival. The arch- 
bishop was above all anxious to secure in the councils of 
the new king the due influence not only of the Church, 
but of the new school of the canon lawyers who were so 
profoundly modifying the Church. He saw in Thomas 
the fittest instrument to carry out Ids plans ; and by his 
influence the archdeacon of Canterbury found himself, a 
week after the coronation of Henry, the king’s chancellor. 

Tliomas was now thirty-eight ; Theobald, Nigel, and 
Leicester wore all old men, and the young king of 
twenty -two must have seemed a mere hoy to his new 
counsellors. The Empress had been left in Normandy 
to avoid the re%-ival of old quarrels. Hated in England 
for her proud contempt of the burgher, her scorn of the 
churchman, her insolence to her adherents, she won in 
Normandy a fairer f.arnc, as “a woman of excellent dis- 
position, kind to all, hountifid in almsgiving, the friend 
of religion, of honest life.” Tlie political activity of 
Queen Eleanor was brought to an abrupt close by her 
marriage. In Henry she found a master very different 
from Loui'^ of Fi’ance, and her enforced withdrawal from 
public uff.drs during her husband's life contrasts 
strangely , not only with Uet former career, but with the 
energy which, when the heavy yoke was taken off her 
neck, .she displayed as an old woman of ne.aii}' seventy 
during thereigti of.lier son. Henry, in fact, stood alone 
among his new people. Xo debt of gratitude, no ties of 
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friondsliip, 1)0111111 llic liiiig to the lords whose aims he 
had first learned to know at Wallingford. Tiic great 
harons who thronged round him in his court liad all 
been rebels ; the younger among them had never knoivu 
what order, government or loyalty meant. The Church 
was hesitating and timorous. To the people ho was an 
utter stranger, unable even to speak tlieir tongue. But 
from the first Uenry took his place as absolute master 
and leader. “ A strict regard to justice w.as apparent 
ni him, and at the xcry outset ho bore the appearance 
of a great prince.” 

The king at once put in force the scheme of reform 
which had been draini up the year before at Walling- 
ford, and of which the provisions have come down to 
us in phrases drawn from tho two soiu-ccs wliich were 
roost familiar to tho learned and tho vulgar of that 
day, — ■tho Bible, and the prophecies of Merlin, the seer of 
King Arthur. The nobles were to give up all illeg.al 
rights and estates which the}' had usurped. The castles 
built by the warring barons were to bo destroyed. Tho 
king was to bring back husbandmen to the desolate fields, 
and to stock pastures and forests and hillsides with cattle 
and deer and sheep. The elerg}' were henceforth to live 
in quiet, not vexed by unaccustomed burdens. Sheriffs 
Were to be restored to the counties, ivho should do 
justice w’itbont corruption, nor persecute any for malice ; 
thieves and robbers were to be hanged ; the armed 
forces were to bo disbanded ; the loiights ivero to beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks ; the hired Flemish soldiers were to turn 
from the camp to the plough, from tents to workshops, 
there to render as servants the obedience they had once 
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demnnded as masters. The -work -erhich Stephen had 
failed to do "was no’w srriftly accomplished. The Flemish 
mercenaries vanished “like phantoms,” or “like wax 
before the fire,” and their leader, William of Ypres, the 
lord of Kent turned with weeping to a monasterj^ in his 
own land. The feudal lords were forced to give up such 
castles and lands as they had wrongfully usurped ; and 
the newly-created earls were deprived of titles which 
they had wnmg from King or Empress in the civil wars. 

The great nobles of both parties made a last effort at 
resistance. In the north the Count of Aumale ruled 
almost as king. He was of the House of Champagne, 
son of that Count Stephen who had once been set up as 
claimant to the English throne, and near kinsman both 
of Henry and of Stephen. He now refused to give up 
Scarborough C.astle ; behind him lay the armies of the 
Scot king, and if Aumalc’s rebellion were successful the 
whole north must he lost. A rising on the lYelsh border 
marked the rerdv.al of the old danger of which Henry 
himself had had cxjicrience in the castle of his uncle, 
Robert of Gloucester, when the Empress and Robert, 
with bisW^elsb connections and alliances, bad dominated 
tbo whole of the south-west. Hugh Mortimer, lord of 
Wigmorc, Clcoburj', and Bridgenorth, the most power- 
ful lord on the AYchh border, and Roger, Earl of Here- 
ford and lord of Gloucester, and connected by bis mother 
uith the royal ho^wc of Wales, prepared for war. Itn- 
modiatcly after his crowning Ilcim- hurried to the north, 
accoinpaiiicd Iw Theobald, and forced Aumale to sub- 
misdon. The fc.ar of him fell on the barons. Roger 
of Hereford fubmitted, and the earldom of Hereford 
and city of Gloucester were placed in Henry's hands. 
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Tlio whole force of tlie kingdom was called out against 
Hugh Slortimer, and Eridgenorth, fortified fifty years 
before h}- liohert of Eelcsnie, was reduced in July. The 
next year AYilliam of Warenne, the sou of Stejfiien, gave 
up all his castles in England and Xormandy, and the 
power of the House of Blois in the realm was finally 
extinguished. Hugh Eigod, Earl of Norfolk, was de- 
prived of his fortresses, and the eastern counties were 
thus secured as those of the north and west had been. 

The borders of the kingdom were now safe ; its 
worst elements of disorder were suppressed ; and the 
bishops and barons had taken an oath of allegiance to 
his sou William, and in case of William’s death to the 
infant Henry, born in Februarj’' 1155. When Henry 
was called abroad in January 115G, he could safely 
leave the kingdom for a 5 'ear in the charge of Queen 
Eleanor and of the justiciars. His rctimn was marked 
by a new triumph. The death of David and the succes- 
sion of his grandson Malcolm, a boy of twelve years old, 
gave opportunity for asserting liis suzerainty over Scot- 
land, and freeing himself from his oath made in 1149 
at Carlisle to grant the land beyond the Tyne to David 
and his lieim for ever. Malcolm was brought to do 
homage to him at Chester in June 1157, and Northum- 
berland and Cumberland passed into Henry’s hands. 
iMalcolm and his successor William followed him in his 
wars and attended at his comts, and whatever Henry’s 
actual authoritj' might be, in tbc eyes of bis English 
subjects at least he ruled to the farthest bordei-s of 
Scotland. He next turned to the settlement of Wales. 
The chil war had violently intemipted the peaceful 
processes by which Henry I. sought to bring the Welsh 
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under English lav. The princes of Wales had practi- 
cally regained their independence, ^Yhtlo the Norman 
lords vho had carved out estates for themsel'ves along 
its borders, indignant at Stephen's desertion of them, 
and driven to provide for their own safety, had formed 
alliances hj' marriage ■with the native rulers. Henry 
had, in fact, to reconquer the country, and to pro'vdde 
safeguards against any tnilitary union between the feudal 
lords of the border and its hostile princes, Owen 
G-wynneth of the North, and Rhys ap-Gryffyth of the 
South. In 1157 he undertook the first of his three 
expeditions against Wales. His troops, however, unused 
to mountain warfare, had but ill success ; and it was 
only when Henry had secured the castles of Flintshire, 
and gathered a fleet along the coast to stop the importa- 
tion of corn that Owen was driven in August to do 
homage for his land. The next year he penetrated 
into the mountains of South Wales and took hostages 
from its rider, Ehys-ap-Gryffy th j “ the honour and glory 
and beauty and inAuncible strength of the knights; 
Rhys, the pillar and saviour of his country, the harbour 
and defender of the weak, the admiration and terror of 
his enemies, the sole pillar and hope of South Wales.” 

The triumph of the Angeidn conqueror was now 
complete. The baronage lay crashed at his feet. The 
Church was silent. The royal authority had been 
pushed, at least in name, to the utmost limits of the 
island. The close of this first work of settlement was 
marked by a royal progress between September 1157 
and January 1158 through the whole length of England 
from Malmesbury to Carlisle. It was the king’s first 
visit to the northern shires which he had restored to 
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the English crown; he visited and fortified the most 
important border castles, and then through the hitter 
winter months he journeyed to Yorkshire, the fastnesses 
of the Peak, Nottingham, and the midland and southern 
counties. The progress ended at Worcester on Easter 
Day, 1158. There the king and queen for the last time 
wore their crowns in solemn state before the people. 
A strange ceremony followed. In Worcester Cathedral 
stood the shrine of St. Wulfstan, the last of the English 
bishops, the saint who had preserved the glory of the 
old English Church in the days of the Confessor, and 
carried it on through the troubled time of the Conquest, 
to whoso supernatural resoui'ces the Conqueror himself 
had been forced to yield, and who had since by ever- 
ready miracle defended his city of AVorcester from 
danger. On this shrine the king and queen now laid 
their crowns, with a solemn vow never again to wear 
them. To the people of the West such an act may 
perhaps h.ave seemed a token that Henry c.ame among 
them as iieir of the English lino of kings, and as 
defender of the English Church and people. 

Prom England Henry was called away in August 
1158, by the troubles of his dominions across the sea. 
The power of Anjou had been built up by centuries of 
tyranny, treason, and greed. Nantes had been robbed 
from Eritanii)', Tours had been wrested from Biois, tlie 
southern borderland from Poitou. A hundred years 
of feud with Maine could not lightly bo forgotten. 
Normandy still cherished the ancient hatred of pirate 
and Frenchman. To the Breton, as to the Norman and 
the Gascon, the rale of Anjou was a foreign rule ; and 
if tho3' must have a foreign luler, better the King of 
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France than those upstart Counts. Henry held his 
various states too hy -K-holly different titles, and to 
every one of them his right was more or less disputed. 
To add to the confusion, lus barons in ever}’ province 
held under him according to different customs and laws 
of feudal tenure ; and many of them, moreover, owed 
a double allegiance, and did bomage for part of their 
estates to Henry and for part to the King of Franco. 
In the general uncertainty as to ever}’ question of suc- 
cession, or title, or law, or constitution, or feudal rela- 
tions, the authority avhich had been won by the sword 
could be kept only by sheer military force. The rebel- 
lious array of the feudal nobles, eager to spring to arms 
against the new imperial system, could count on the 
help of the great French vassals along the border, 
jealous of their own independence, and ever watching 
the Angevin policy ■with ■^dgilant hostility. And behind 
these princes of France steed the French king, Henry’s 
suzerain lord and his most determined and restless foe, 
from whom the Angevin count had already taken a'way 
his ■wife and half his dominions, a foe to whom, however, 
tlirough all the perplexed and intermittent wars of thirty 
years, he was bound by the indissoluble tie of tbe feudal 
relation, wHch remained the dominant and authoritative 
fact of the political morality of that day. For twenty 
yeai-s to come the two kings, both of them hampered 
by overwhelming difficulties, strove to avoid war each 
after his own fashion : Henry by money lavishly spent, 
and by vrary diplomacy; Louis more economically by a 
restless cunning, by incessant ■watching of his adversary’s 
' weak points, by dexterously using the arms of Henry’s 
rebellious subjects rather than those of Frenchmen. 
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Henry’s first care ivas to secure his ill-defined and 
ill-defended frontier, and to recover those bolder 
fortresses which liad been ivrestod from Geoffrej' by 
his enemies. In Horniandy the Vexin, which was 
the true military frontier between him and France, 
and commanded the road to Paris, had been lost In 
Anjou ho had to win back the castles which had fallen 
to the House of Blois. His brother Gcofl’rey, Earl of 
Nantes, was dead, and he must secure his own succession 
to the earldom. Two rival claimants were disputing the 
lordship of Britanny, but Bribinny must at all costs bo 
brought into obedience to Henrj'. There were hostile 
forces in Angoumois, La Marche, Saintonge, and the 
Limousin, which had to be finally destro 3 md. And 
besides all this, it was necessary to enforce Eleanor’s 
rights over Berri, and her disputed claims to supremacy 
over Toulouse and Auvergne. Every one of these pro- 
jects was at once taken in hand. Henry’s chancellor, 
Thomas Becket, was sent from England in 1168 at the 
head of a splendid embassy to the French court, and when 
Heniy landed in Fmnce the success of this mission was 
declared. A man-iage was anainged between his little 
son Henr}', now three years old, and Louis' daughter 
Margaret, aged six months ; and the Vexin was to be re- 
stored to Normand}’ as klargaret’s dowiy. The English 
king obtained from Louis the right to judge as lord of 
Anjou and seneschal of France between the claimants to 
Britanny ; his first entry into that proidnce was with 
full authorit 3 ' as the oOicer of France, and the whole 
arm 3 ' of Normandy was summoned to Avranches to en- 
force his judgment. Conan w.as made Duke of Britanny 
under Henry’s lordship, and Nantes was given uj) into his 
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hands. He secm-ed by treaty with the House of Blois the 
fortresses which had fahen into their hands, and before 
the year was out he thus saw his inheritance in Anjou 
and Hormand}', as he had before seen his inlieritance in 
England, completelj- restored. In 2s ovember he conducted 
the King of France on a magnificent progress through 
Normandy and Britanny, not now as a vassal requiring 
his help, but sritli all the pomp of an equal Idng. 

Meanwhile Henry had been preparing an army to 
assert his sovereignt}- over Toulouse — a sovereignty 
which would have carried his dominions to the Mediter- 
ranean and the Rhone. The Count of St. Gilles, to 
whom it had been pledged by a former Dulce of Aqui- 
taine, and W’ho had eighteen years before refused to 
smi'eader it on Eleanor’s first marriage, now resisted the 
claims of her second husband also ; and he was joined 
by Louis, who under the altered circumstances took a 
different Hew of the legal rights of Eleanor’s husband 
to suzerainty. To France, indeed, the question was a 
matter of life and death. The success of Henry would 
have left her ])emmed in on three sides by the Angevin 
dominions, cut ofi' from the Mediterranean as from the 
Channel, iivith the lower Rhone in the hands of the 
powerful rival that already held the Seine, the Loire, and 
the Garonne. Wlien, therefore, Henry’s forces occupied 
the passes of the province, and in September 1159 
closed round Toulouse itself, Louis threw himself into 
the city. Henry, profoundly influenced by the feudal 
code of honour of his day, inheriting the traditional 
103 ^^}' of his house to the French monarchy, too saga- 
cious lightly to incur war u-ith Franco, too politic to 
weaken in the 03 'es of his orvn vassals the authorit}' of 
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feudal l.w, and possiblj' mindful of the succession to the 
French throne rvlnch might 3 'ct ])ass through Jlargaret 
to his sou Hemy, refused to carry on war against tlie 
person of his suzerain. He broke up the siege in spite of 
the urgent advice of his chancellorThomas ; rind for nearly 
fort}' years the quarrel lingered on with the French 
monarch}’, till the question was settled in 119G by the 
marriage of Henry’s daughter Joanna to Count Raymond 
VI. Thomas, who had proved himself a mighty warrior, 
was loft in charge of the newly-conquered Cahors, while 
Henry rcturaed to Normandy, and concluded in May a 
temporary peace with Louis. His enemies, however, rvere 
drawn together hy a common fear, and Fi’ance became 
the battle-ground of the rival ambitions of the Houses 
of Blois and Anjou. Louis allied himself with the three 
brothers of the House of Blois — the Counts of Cham- 
pagne, of Sancerro, and of Blois — by a marriage with 
their sister only a month after the death of his own 
queen in September ; and a joint attack was planned upon 
Henry. His answer was rapid and decisive, hlargaret 
was in his keeping, and he at once married her to his 
son, took the Ve.vin into his own h.ands and fortified 
it with castles. His position in fact was so strong that 
he forced his enemies to a tmee in June llGl. 

The political complications with which Henry was 
surrounded were still further confused by a new question 
which now arose, .and which was to threaten the pe.ace of 
Europe for eighteen years. On the death of the English 
Pope, Hadi’ian IV., on the 1st of September 1159, two 
rivals, Alexander III. and Victor IV., disputed the see of 
Rome, .and the strife between the Empire and the Papacy, 
now nearly one hundred years old, broke out afresh on a 
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far greater scale than in the time of Gregory. Frederick 
Barharossa asserted the imperial right of judging heriveen 
the rivals, and declared Victor pope, supported by the 
princes of dhc Empire and by the Icings of Hungar}', 
Bohemia, and Denmark. jUexander claimed the aid of 
the French king — the traditional defender of the Church 
and protector of the Popes; and after the strife had 
raged for nearl}’ three j-ears, lie fled in 1162 to France. 
In the great schism Henry joined the side of Louis in 
support of Alexander and of the orthodox cause ; the 
tu'o kings met at Chouzy, near Blois, to do honour 
to the Pope ; they ir.alked on either side of his horse 
and held bis reins. The meeting marked a great 
triumph for rUexander; the union of tlie Teutonic 
nations against the policy of Homo was to he delayed 
for three centuries and a half. It marked, too, the 
highest point of Henry’s success. He had checked the 
Emperor’s schemes ; he had won the gratitude of both 
Louis and the Pope ; he bad defeated the plots of the 
House of Blois, and shown how easily any alliance 
between France and Champagne might he broken to 
pieces by liis military power and his astute diplomac}’. 
He had rounded off his dominions ; he had conquered the 
coimty of Cahors ; he had recovered the Yexin and the 
border castles of Freteval and Amhoise;*tho fiefs ofWiL 
liam of Boulogne had passed into his hands on William’s 
death ; he was master of Hantes and Dol, and lord of 
Britanny ; he had been appointed Protector of Flanders. 

At this moment, indeed, Henrj’' stood only second to 
the Emperor among the princes of Christendom, and 
his aim seems to have been to rival in some sort the 
Empire of the West, .and to reign as .an over-king, vritli 
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subJciiigs of liis various provinces, and England as one 
of them, around him. He was connected ndth all the 
gi-eat ruling houses. His eldest son was married to 
the daughter of the King of France ; the hahy Richard, 
eighteen months old, was betrothed during the war of 
Toulouse to a daughter of the King of Aragon. He 
was himself a distant kinsman of the Emperor. He was 
head of the house of the Kornian kings in Sicily. He 
was nearest heir of the kings of Jerusalem. Tluwgh 
his wife he was head of the house of Antioch, and 
claimed to be head of the house of Tripoli. Already 
in these first years of his reign the glory of the English 
king had been acknowledged by .ambassadoi-s from the 
Emperor, from the King of Jenisalem, from Norwa}^ 
from Sweden, from the Moorish kings of Valencia and 
Murcia, bearing the gifts of an Eastern world — gold, 
silk, horses, and camels. England was forced out of 
her old isolation ■, her interest in the world without 
was suddenly awakened. English scholars thronged 
the foreign universities ; English chroniclers questioned 
travellers, scholars, ambassadors, as to what was passing 
abroad. The influence of English learning and English 
statecraft made itself felt all over Europe. Never, 
perhaps, in all the history of England was there a time 
when Englishmen played so great a part abroad. English 
statesmen and bishops were set over the conduct of 
aftairs in Provence, in Sicily, in Gascony, in Britanny, 
in Normand3'. English archbishops and bishops and 
abbots held some of the highest posts in Prance, in 
Anjou, in Flanders, in Portugal, in Italy, in Siciijr. 
Henrj' himself welcomed trained men from Normandy or 
Sicily or whercvci; he could find them, to help in his 
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work of administration ; Iwt in England foreigners n'cro 
not greatly welcomed in any place of ])ower, and his 
conrt was, with but one or two exceptions, made np of 
men who, of whatever descent they might bo, looked 
on themselves as Englishmen, and bore the impress of 
Eiigli.'h training. The m.a.ss of hhigli.shinen me.anwliilc 
looked after their owti affairs and cared nothing tiboiit 
foreign wars fought by Ilrahan^on mercenaries, and paid 
for by foreign gold, liut if they had nothing to ndn 
from all these w.ars, the}’ were none the lc.=.s at last 
drawn into the political alliances .and sympathies of their 
master. Shvit out as she was h}- her narrow strip of sea 
from .any real concent in the miJiharj' movements of the 
contincnt.al peoples, England was still dragged by the 
policy of her Angevin ndem into all the complications 
of Em-ope.an politics. The friendships and the hatreds 
of her Idng settled who were to bo the allies and who 
the foes of England, and practicJilly fixed the coiimo of 
her foreign policy for seven hundre<i ye.ars. A tradition.al 
sympathy lingered on from Heniy’s daa-s with Germany, 
Italy, Sicily, and Spain ; hut the connection with Anjou 
forced England into a hostility witli Emneo wliich had 
no real ground in Englisli feeling or English interests. 
The nation.al hatred took a deeper diameter when the 
feud.al nobles clung to the support of the French king 
against the English sovereign and the Englisli people ; 
.and when the origin of the qnaiTel had long been for- 
gotten, and the causes that first g.avc it force had ceased 
to exist, the old enmity was still handed on from genera- 
tion to generation, and after having left its mark on the 
political relations of the two countries tlirough seven 
centuries, has not wholly lost its ixiwer in oiu’ oivn day. 
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TirE GOVEUNMKNT OP ENGLAND 

Tup: building up of his mightj' empire was not the only 
task which filled tlic first years of Ilcniy’s reign. Side 
by side with this went on another work of peaceful in- 
ternal administration which wo can but dimly trace in the 
dearth of all written records, but which was ultimatelj' to 
prove of far greater signific.ance than the imperial schemes 
that in the eyes of liis contemporaries took so ranch larger 
proportions and shone with so much brighter lustre. 

The restoration of outward oi der liad not been diffi- 
cult, for tlic anarchy of Stephen’s reign, tenable as it 
was, had only passed over the surface of the national 
life and had been vanquished by a single eflbrt. But 
the new ruler of England had to begin his work of 
administration not only amid the temporary difficulties 
of a general disorganization, but amid the more perman- 
ent difficulties of a time of transition, when society was 
seeking to order itself anew in its passage from the 
medireval to the modern -world ; and his rdetory over 
the most obvious and aggressive forms of disorder was 
the least part of his task. Through all the time of 
anarchy powerful forces had been steadity at work -with 
wliich the king had now to reckon. A new temper and 
no-w asj)irations had boon kindled by the troubles of the 
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wiio dcsircil nbovo .ill things order, and hated above 
all things the mcdiaival enemy of order, the feudal 
lord. Jforcliant and cultivator and ivool-growor found 
better work rcadj- to their hand than tighting, and tlie 
appearance of mercenary sotdier.s marked everywhere 
the development of peaceful indiistrie.s. .\mid all the 
confusion of civil Avar the industrial activities of the 
counti'v had developed with it hcivildering rapidity ; 
while knights and barons led their foreign hirelings to 
mutnal slaughter, monks and canons were misiiig their 
religious houses in all the wiste places of the land, and 
silcntl3’ laj'ing the foundations of English entcrjirisc and 
English commerce. To the great body of the Benedic- 
tines and the Ciuniac.s were added in the middle of tlio 
twelfth ccutuiy the Cistercians, who founded tlieir houses 
among the desolate moorlands of Yorkshire in solitary’ 
places which had knotvn no inhabitants since the 
Conejuoror’s ravages, or among llio swamps of Lincoln- 
shire. A hundred and fifteen monasteries wore built 
during the nineteen years of Stc]>hcu’s reign, more than 
had been foundeil in the wliolo previous centmy ; a 
hundred and thirteen were .added to these during the 
reign of Henry. In half a century si-vty-four religious 
houses Avere built in Yorkshire and Lincohishire .alone, 
hfonastoiy and jnaorj'’, in Avliich the decorated Koman- 
esque Avas giving AV.aj" to the first-pointed architecture, 
toAvered above the AATctchcd mud-hovels in AA’liich 
the Avhole of the population beloAv the class of barons 
croAA'dcd ; their churches Avcrc distinguished by tlio 
ware and novel luxniy of glass AvindoAA-.s, AA'liich, as 
thoj’ caxight the red light of the sotting sim, startled the 
peasant Avith omens of coming ill. Multitudes of men 
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tiesccmtc churchyards, and to encroach on the borders 
of royal forests. TJicy grow famous for the breeding 
of horse.s according to the exacting taste of tiie day, 
icarned in the various species of palfreys and sumpter 
lorscs and knight's chargers and hoi-ses for ambling or 
fur trotting. They thanked Heaven for the “ blessings 
of fatness and fleeces,” a.s foreign weavers sought their 
"ool and the gold of Flanders was poured into their 
trcasnre-honses. The .same enterprise and energy which 
in modei-n daj’s made England the first inaunfactnring 
conntiy of the world was then, in fact, fast jiressing her 
fomard to the place which Australia now holds towards 
modern Europe, — the great wool-growing country, the 
centre from whence the raw material for commerce was 
•‘supplied. In vain the Church hy its canons steadily 
rc.sistcd the economic changes of a time when wealth 
began to gather again and caintal found new uses, and 
bitterly as it declaimed against usury and mortgages, 
angry complaints still increxsed “ that many people laj'- 
ing aside bn.sinoss jn-actised usury almost openly.” 

Kor were the towns behindhand in activity. As 
yet, indeed, the little boroughs were for the most pait 
busy in fighting for the most elementary of liberties — 
for freedom of trade within the toivn, for permission to 
hold a market, for leave to come and go freely' to some 
great fair, for the right to buy and sell in some neigh- 
bonring borough, for liberty to carry out their own jus- 
tice and regidate the affairs of their town. They were 
buying from tlie lord, in whose “ demesne ” they laj’’, per- 
mission to gather wood in the forest, right of common in 
its pasture, the commutation of their services in harvest- 
time for “ reap-silver,” and of their bondage to the lord's 
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mill for “multure-penny.” Or tliey'werc fighting a .sturdy 
battle u-ith the king’s justices to presen-e some ancient 
pri%ilege, the right of the borough perhaps to “su-ear 
by itself.” — that is, to a jury of its own — or its freedom 
from the general custom of “ frank-plcdge.” As trade 
advanced commercial bodies grew up in the boroughs 
and formed themselves into gilds ; and these gilds 
gradually drew into their own hands the government 
of the town, which in old days had been decided by the 
general voice of the whole body of its burgher's — that is, 
of those ■who held land within its walls. The English 
borough began, in fact, to resemble the foreign “Com- 
mune.” Gilds of bakers, of weavers, of mercers, of 
fullers, of butchers, goldsmiths, pepperers, clothiers, and 
pilgrims appeared in London, York, Gloucester, Not- 
tiugham, even in little boroughs such as that of St 
Edmunds ; while in distant Cornwall, Totnes, Lidfoi’d, 
and Bodmin set up their gilds. IIcw Henry regarded 
the movement it is liard to say. The gilds had to 
pay, .as evcrytliing had to pay, to the needy Trc.asnry ; 
hut otherwise they ■were not interfered with, and went 
on steadily incrc,asrng in power artd rrunrhers. 

Prosperity hrorrght with it the struggle for suprem- 
acy, and the history of rralrons ' was rehc.arsed on a 
petty stage, with equal passions if with less glory. A 
thriring village or township woirhl begin to encroach 
oit the common land of its weaker ncigliTxirtrs, would 
try to seize some of its rights of pannage in the foro.st, 
or fishing in the stream. But its most strenuous efi’orts 
were given to .secure the exclusive right of trading. 
Free trade between adlLage .aird village in Etrgland was 
then, in fact, as much unknown as free trade at this 
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day between tlie countries of modern Europe, Pro- 
ducer, merchant, manufacturer saw in “protection” liis 
only hope of wealth or security. Jealously enclosed 
within its own borders, each borough watched the pro- 
gress of its neighboui-s with anxious suspicion. If one 
of them dared defiantly to set up a right to make 
and sell its own bread and ale, or if it bought a 
charter granting the right to a market, it found itself 
suiTounded by foes. The new market was clearl}' an 
injury to the rights of a neighbouring abbot or baron 
or town-gild, or it lessened the profits of the “ king’s 
market ” in some borough on tlie royal demesne. Then 
began a war, half legal, half of lawless violence. 
Perhaps the village came oif victorious, and kept its 
new market on condition that it should never change 
the day without a royal order (unless in deference to 
the governing religious feeling of the time, it .should 
change it from Sund.ay to a week-day). Perhaps, on 
the other hand, it saw its charter vanish, and all the 
money it had cost with it, its butchers’ and bakers’ 
stalls shattered, its scales carried off, its ovens destroyed, 
the “ tumbril ” for the correction of fraudulent baker or 
brewer destroyed. Of such a strife we have an instance 
in the fight which the burghers of Wallingford carried 
on with their neighboure. They first sought to crush 
the rising prosperity of Abingdon by dcclaiing that 
its fair was an illegal innow.ition, and that in old days 
nothing might bo sold in the toum save bread ami ale. 
Oxford, which had had a long quarrel with Abingdon 
over bo.atrcargocs and river-toils, readilj- joined in the 
attack ; 'but ultimately bj' tlie king’s judgment Abingdon 
was declared to have had right to a “ full market,” and 
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Wallingford was discomfited. . A little later its wrath 
was kindled afresh by the men of Crorvmarsh, who, 
instead of coming to the Wallingford market, actually 
began to make their own bread and ale — by what 
warrant no one knew, said the Wallingford bakers 
and brewers. Crowinarsh held out through the later 
ye.ars of Henry’s reign and Richard’s, had a sore 
struggle under John, and at last under Henry HI. 
saw the officers of justice come down upon them a 
second time, and make a general wreck of ovens and 
“ tumbril,” while the weights were carried oil’ to trium- 
phant Wallingford. 

But if an era of indAistrial activity had opened, 
the ncAv intellectual impulse of the time was yet more 
striking. Great forces had cver)nvhcre worked together 
under the one name of the Church ; the ecclesiastical 
organisation which was represented in Rome, in the 
Episcopate, and in the Canon law ; the democratic mon- 
achisra ; the intellectual temper with its pursuit of pure 
knowledge ; the religious mystical spirit which was 
included in all the rest and yet separate from them. 
But other elements than these were at work in the 
twelfth century, — the literary and historic movement, 
the legal revival, the new scepticism, the spirit of wide 
imperialism, the romantic impulse. Education had nj> to 
this time been wholly mulertnkcn by the Glmrch. Tlio 
work of teaching had been one of the main objects of the 
cithedral ; the school and its chancellor were as essen- 
tial parts of the foundation a.s dean or precentor. Ro 
riv.als to the cathedral scliools c.vi.sted save those of the 
mona.stcrics, and education nulnrally Iwre the inipres.s 
given to it in those great institutions ; profane learning 
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was only valued so fixr as it could be used to illustrate 
the Bible, and the ordinarj’ teaching was almost wholly 
founded on fom- or five authors, who U'lote uhcii the 
struggle of the Emjiirc against the barbarians was 
almost over, and who represented the last efforts of a 
learning which was ready to vanish. The monastic 
libi-aries show how naiTOw was the range of reading. 
The great monastery of Bee had about fifty' boolts. At 
Canterbury the library of Christ Church, which a 
century later possessed seven hundred volumes, had at 
this time but a hundred and fifty. Its single Greek 
work was a gnimmar ; and if it could boast of a co[)y' 
of the Institutes of Justinian, it did not yet possess a 
single book of civil law, not even Gratian’s Deerchm. 
The ago of "Universities, however, had now begun, and 
English scholars went abroad in numbers to study law 
at Bologna and the Italian universities, or to learn 
philosophy and the arts at Paris, or at some of the less 
costly' schools in Gaul. On all sides they met with the 
stir of political and religious speculation. The crusades 
aud the intercourse with the East had broken down the 
boundaries between Christian and Mohammedan thought; 
the Jews were teaching science and medicine, and had 
just brought from the East the philosophy of Aris- 
totle. Eraiice struck the first note of a new literature 
in her chronicles, her national poems, and the songs 
of her troubadours. All Paris was ringing with the 
struggle of Abelard and St, Bernard. At its uiiivereity 
Peter Lombard was preparing to publish his Sentences, 
which were to form the framework for the dogmatic 
theology of centuries to come. Isew theories of liberty 
wore quickened by classical studies which made men 
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familiar with the heroes of Greece and Rome. Abelard’s 
disciple, Arnold of Brescia, was preaching his theory of 
political and religious freedom; cml government was 
to return to the old republican forms of ancient Rome, 
and the clergy were to be separated from all secular 
jurisdiction. In Lombardy the growth of wealth, popu- 
lation, and trade, demanded a more developed jurisprud- 
ence, and a new study had sprung up of Roman law. 
Bolognese lawyers lectured on the Pandects of Justinian, 
and by their work the whole legal education of the day 
was transformed ; old prejudices and old traditions lost 
the authority which had long hedged them about, and 
the now code threatened to destroy everywhere the 
imperfect systems of the past witli wliich it came in 
contact. The revival of the study of civil law was 
followed by a new scientific study of Canon law ; and a 
recognized code was for the first time developed, as woU 
as a minute system of legal procedure, when Gratian 
published in llfil the JDccreliim, a great text-book 
of ecclesiastic.al law. 

Amid all the intellectual activity which surrounded 
the English students abroad it is, curious to note what 
they caiTied home nnth them across the Channel, and 
what they left simply untouched. The zeal for leaming 
(jnickly showed itself in the growth of the Univer.sities. 
As earl)' as 1133 Robert Pullcyn was teaching latin 
at Oxford. In 1149 Archbishop Thcob.ald brouglit to 
it iMastor Vacarius, a famous Lombard lawyer, who lec- 
tured on the Civil larv until he was expelled by Stephen, 
half fearful of the new teaching ami half influenced by 
the pressure of the older and more conscrv.ativc of the 
I'.uglisli bishops. 1 here was miicli of the foreign move- 
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ment, however, which foiiiul no place in England. 
Diflevcnce of tongue shut out Norman and Englishman 
from the influence of-the new Provencal poetry, and for 
a century to come England owed nothing to the finished 
art of the South. The strip of .sea which keiit aloof all 
European tumults shut out also the speculations in politics 
and government which were malring their waj' abroad. 
Even the religious movement which overran one half of 
Franco under the Alhigenses, or that which counted its 
followers and martyrs by multitudes in Flanders never 
crossed the Channel, in .spite of the constant intercourse 
between the peoples; and missionaries from Germany 
during the reign of Henry only succeeded in converting 
one jioor woman in England who immediately recanted. 
It was in other directions that the energies of the people 
found their exercise. If Englishmen were heedless of 
foreign idiilosophers, they were quick to notice that the 
fruit of the vine had failed, and forthwith the unheard-of 
novelty of taverns where beer and mead wore sold sprang 
up in Franco, probably by the helj) of those English 
traders whoso beer was the marvel of Frenchmen. 

It was those now conditions of the national life which 
constituted the real problem of government — a problem 
far more slow and difticult to work out than tho mere 
suppression of a turbulent baronage. Li tho rapid 
movement towards material prosperity, the energies of 
tho peojde were in all directions breaking away from 
tho channels and limits in which they had been so long 
confined. Rules which had been sufficient for the 
guidance of a simple socioty^ began to break down under 
tho new fulness and complexity of the national life, and 
the- simple decisions by which questions of property and 
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puWic order had been solved in earlier times were no 
longer possible. Jloreover, a new confusion and un- 
certainty had been brought into the law in the last 
hundred yeare by the efibrt to fuse together Noman 
and English custom. Norman landlord or Norman 
sheriff naturally knew little of English law or custom, 
and his tendencj’ was alwa3's to enforce the feudal 
rules which he practised on his Norman estates. In 
coOTse of time it came about that all questions of land- 
tenure and of the relations of classes were regulated bj' 
a kind of double system. The Englishman as well as 
the Norman became the “ man ” of his lord as in Norman 
law, and was bound by the duties which this involved. 
On the other hand, the Norman as well as the Englishman 
held his land subject to the customary burdens and rights 
recognized by English law. Both races were thus made 
equal before the law, and no legal distinction was 
recognized between conqueror and conquered. There 
was, however, every clement of confusion and perplcxitj’’ 
in the theory and administration of the law itself, in 
the variety of systems which were contending for the 
mastery, and in the inefficiency of the courts in which 
they were applied. English law had grown up out of 
Teutonic custom, into which Roman tradition had been 
slowly filtering tbrougb the Dark Ages. Feudal law still 
bore traces of its double origin in the system of the 
Teutonic “ comitotus ’■ and of the Roman “ beneficium." 
Forest law, wbicb governed tbe Ya.st extent of the king’s 
domains, was bound neither by Norman forms nor bj' 
English traditions, but was framed absolutely at the 
king .s will. Canon law had been developed out of 
customs and precedents \Yhich had served to regulate 
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tlio first Christian coraninnitics, and ■which had been 
largo!}' donned out of the civil la'W of Eomo. There 
■was a nndtitude of local customs which varied in ever}' 
hundred and in every manor, and which were preserved 
by the jealousy that prevailed between one village and 
another, the strong sense of local life and jurisdiction, 
and the strict adlicrence to immcmoi’ial traditions. 

These diilcrcnt codes of law were administered in 
various courts of divers origins. The tenant-in-chief of 
the hing who was rich enough had his cause carried to 
the King’s Court of barons, ■where he was tried by his 
peers. Tlie poorer vassals, with the mass of the 2)eoplc, 
sought such justice as was to be had in the old English 
courts, the Shire Court held by the sherift', and, where 
this survived, the Hundred Court summoned by the 
bailiff. The lowest orders of the peasant class, shut out 
from the royal courts, could only plead in questions of 
property in the manor courts of their lords. The 
governing bodies of the richer towns were rrinning 
the right to exercise absolute jurisdiction over the 
burghers within their own walls. The Forest courts 
were held by royal officers, who were themselves exempt 
from all jurisdiction save that of the Icing. And 
under one jilca or another all men in the State were 
liable for certain causes to be brought under the 
jurisdiction of the newly - established Church courts. 
This system of conflicting laws was an endless source of 
perplexity. The country was moreover divided into rtvo 
nationalities, who imperfectly understood one another’s 
customary rights ; and it was further broken into various 
classes which stood in diflerent relations to the law. 
Those who had sufficient property were not only deemed 
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entirely trastivorthy tliomselves, Lut were also considered 
answerable for the men nnder them ; a second class of 
freeholders held property sufficient to serve as security 
for their own good behaviour, but not sufficient to make 
them pledges for others ; there was a third and lower 
class without property, for whose good conduct the law 
required the pledge of some superior. In a state of 
thinp so complicated, so uncertain and so shifting, it is 
hard to understand how justice can ever have been 
seenred ; nor, indeed, conid any general order have been 
preserved, save for the fact that these early courts of 
law, having all sprang out of the same conditions of 
primitive life, and l^eing all more or less influenced and 
so brought to some common likeness by the Roman law, 
did not differ very materially in their mew of the relations 
between the subjects of tlie State, and fundamentally 
administered the same jvistico. Until this time too 
there had been but little legal business to bring before 
the courts. There was pwctically no commerce ; there 
was little sale of land ; questions of property were 
defined within vorj’ narrow limits ; a mass of contracts, . 
hills of exchange, and all the complicated transactions 
which trade brings with it, were only beginning to be 
known. As soon, however, as industrj- developed, and 
the needs of a growing society made themselves felt, 
the imperfections of the old order became intolerable. 
Tlie rude methods and savage punishments of the law 
grew more and more burdensome as the number of trials 
increased ; and the popular courts were found to bo fast 
breaking down under the weight of tlicir own ignorance 
and inefficiency. 

The most imiwrtant of these was the Shire Court 
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It still retained its old constitution ; it 2uescr\ ed some 
tradition of a tribunal where the king was not the solo 
fountain of justice, and the memory of a law which was 
not the “ king’s law,” It administered the old customary 
English codes, and carried on its business by the old 
lU'occdnre. There came to it the lords of the manors 
with their stewards, the abbots .and jiriors of the county 
with their oflicei’s, the legal men of the hundreds who 
were qualified by holding property or by social freedom, 
and from every townshqi the parish jwiest, Avith the reeve 
and four men, the smiths, farmers, millers, carpenters, 
Avho had been chosen in the little community to represent 
their neighbours ; and along with them stood the jiledges, 
the Aritnesses, the finders of dead bodies, men suspected 
of crime. The court avas, in fact, a great public meet- 
ing of the whole county ; there Avas no rank or order 
Avhich did not send some of its juimbcr to sAVell the 
confused croAvd that stood round the sbcrilT. The 
criminal Avas generally jnit on liis trial by accusation of 
an injured neighbour, Avho, accompanied by his friends, 
SAvorc that he did not bring his charge for hatred, or 
for eiiA’y, or for AinkiAA-fuI lust of gain. The defendant 
claimed the testimony of his lord, and further proved 
his innocence b}^ a simple or threefold eompurgation — 
that is, by the oath of a cert.ain number of freemen 
among his neighbours, AA'hose property gave them the 
required value in the eye of the laAA% and Avho sAVore 
together as “ compurgators ” that they believed his oath 
of denial to be “ cle.an and unperjured.” The faith of the 
comjAurgator AA'as measured bj' his landed property, and 
the value of the joint-oath AA'hich aaws required depended 
on. a most intricate and bafliing set of arithmetical cal- 
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dilations, and differed according to tlie kind of crime, 
the I’ank of the criminal, and the amount of property 
which was in dispute, besides other difloreiiccs de- 
pendent on local customs. Witnesses might also he called 
from among ncighhours who held property and were ac- 
quainted with the facts to which they would “ dare to 
swear. The final judgment was given hy acclamation 
of the “suitors” of the court — that is, hy the owners of 
property and the elected men of the hundreds or town- 
ships ; in otlier words, hy the public opinion of the 
noighhourhood. If the accused man were of had char- 
acter hy conrmon rciiort, or if he could find no friends 
to swear in his behalf, “ the oath burst,” and there re- 
mained for him only the ordeal or trial hy battle, which 
he might accept or refuse at his own peril. In the simple 
ordeal he dipped his hand in boiling water to the wrist, 
or canied a bar of redhot iron three paces. If in 
cousequonce of his lord’s testimony being against him 
the triple ordeal was used, he had to plunge his ann 
in water up to the elbow, or to c.arry the iron for nine 
paces. If he were condemned to the ordeal h}’ water, 
his death seems to iiavc been certain, since sinking rvas 
the sign of innocence, and if the prisoner floated he was 
put to death as guilty. The other alternative, trial by 
battle, which had been introduced hy the Normans, rnis 
extremely unpopular in England ; it told hardly against 
men who were weak or untrained to arms, or against 
the man of humble birth, Avho was alloivcd against his 
armed opponent neither horse nor the aims of a knight, 
hut simply a leathern jacket, a shield of leather or rvood, 
and a stick without knots or points. 

At the beginning of the reign of Henry II. the Shire 
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courts seem to liave been nearl}' as bad as tboj' could 
be. Scarcel3'' any attempt had been made, perliajis none 
had till noiv been greatly needed, to improve a system 
which had grown up in a dim and ruder past. The 
Norman kings, indeed, had introduced into England a 
new method of deciding doubtful questions of property 
by the “ recognition ” of sworn witness instead of by the 
English process of compurgation or ordeal. Twelve men, 
who must be freemen and hold proper!}', were chosen 
from the neighbourhood, and as “ jurors ” were sworn to 
state truly ivhat the}’' knew about the question in dispute, 
and the matter was decided according to their untness 
or “recognition.” If those who were summoned were 
unacquainted with the facts, they were dismissed and 
others called ; if they know the facts but differed in 
their statement, others were added to their number, 
till twelve at least were found whose testimony agreed 
together. These inquests on oath had been used b}’ 
the Conqueror for fiscal purposes in the drawing up of 
Doomsday Book. From that time special “ writs ” from 
king or justiciar were occasionally gi-anted, by which 
cases were withdrami from the usual modes of trial in 
the local courts, and were decided by the method of 
recognition, which undoubtedly provided a far better 
chance of jpstico to the suitor, replacing as it did the 
rude appeal to the ordeal or to battle by the sworn 
testimony of the chosen representatives, the good men 
and true, of the neighbourhood. But the custom was 
not yet governed by any positive and inviolable rules, 
and the .action of the King’s Court in this respect was 
imperfectly developed, uncci-tain, and irregular. 

It is scarcely possible, indeed, to estimate the difficul- 
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ties ill the way of justice when Henrj’’ came to the 
throne. The wretched freeholders summoned to the 
Shire Court from fann and cattle, from mill or anvil or 
carpenter’s hencli, knew well the terrors of the Journey 
through mansh and fen and forest, the danger's of 
flood and torrent, and pex'haps of outlawed thief or 
murderer, the privations and hardships of the waj' ; 
and the heavj* fines which occur in the king’s rolls for 
non-attendance show how anxiously great mrmbers of 
the suitors avoided joining in the troublesome and thank- 
less business of the court. "When they reached tlie 
place of, trial a strange medley of business awaited 
them as questions arose of crinrinal jurisdiction, of 
feudal tenure, -of English “ sac and soc,” of Norman 
franchises and Saxon liberties, rnth procedure sometimes 
of the one people, sometimes of the other. The days 
dragged painfully on as, without any help from trained 
lawyers, the “ .suitors ” sought to settle 2mrplexed ques- 
tions between opposing claims of national, jmovincinl, 
ecclesiastical, and cmc laws, or made arduous journej’S 
to visit the scene of some mnrdcr or outrage, or sought 
for evidence on some difficult jiroblcm of fact. Erdd- 
ence, indeed, was not easy to find when the question in 
dispnte dated perhaps from some time before the cml 
war and the suppression of the sheriff’s courts, for no 
n litten record was ever kept of the proceedings in court, 
and o\ci} thing deiiendcd on the memory of rvitnesscs. 
Tlic difficulties of taking evidence by compurgation 
increased daily. A method which centuries before liad 
been sucwssMly applied to the local crimes of small 
and stationary communities bound together by the 
closest ties of Idnsbip and of fellowship in possession 
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of tlio soil, wlicii every insnsriction w.is iuo^ italily 
Iciunvu t<j the whole viliuge or Itiwtishii), liceaim' ii'-vle.'-'- 
wheu iicw social ajiil uulo'strial coiiiliiions luul dostroycil 
file older and sinutlcr iiumIcs of life. 'I'iio i>roccd\iio of 
the eonrts was aiilifjnatoil and no longer "uided hy eon- 
•sistont principles. Their mode-) of iri.il wenr so ciini- 
hrous, foriiial, and inflexihle that it aas .scarcely possilile 
to avoid .some minute technical mistake which might 
invalidate the final decision. 

The hnsiness of the larger courts, too, w.as for the 
most j)art. carried on in French under therifV, or haililT, 
or lord of tiio manor. The Norman nohles did not 
know Latin, tlu'V were hut gradually learning English ; 
tlic hulk of tiic lesser clergy perhaps sjmke Latin, hut. 
<lid not know Norman ; the poorer people sjMjku only 
I'higlish ; the clerk who from this time heg.nn to note 
down the jjiocecding.s of the king'.s judges in Latin must 
often have hceii puzzled by dialects of English slnmgc 
to him. AVhen each side in a trial elainied its own 
eustomavy law, and neither side undcr.stood the speech 
of the other, the j)rcsident of the court had every temjita- 
tion to he despotic and corrupt, and the interpreter hc- 
tweon him and his suitors hecame an important 2 )cr.son 
who had much inihicnco in deciding what mode of ])ro- 
cedure was to he followed. The shcrilT, often holding a 
hereditary j)ost and fearing therefore no cheek to his 
despotism, added to tho burden of the tmliaiip}’ free- 
holders by a custom of summoning at his ouai fancy 
special courts, and laying hc.avy fines on those wlto 
did not attend them. Even when the law was fairly 
administered there was a growing number of cases 
in which the rigid forms of the court actually in- 
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flictcd injustice, us questions constantly arose which lay 
far outside the limits of the old custoniaiy law of the 
Germanic tribes, or of the scanty knowledge of Roman 
law which had penetrated into other codes. The men 
of that ilay looked too often with utter hopelessness to 
the adminisri-ation of justice ; there was no peril so 
great in all the danger.s that surrounded their lives a.s 
the peril of the law ; there was no oppression so cruel 
as the oppression wrought by the harsh and lagid forms 
of the courts. From such calamities the miserable and 
despairing victims coidd look for no help save from the 
miraculous aid of the saints ; and society at that time, 
as indeed it has been kuoavn to do in later days, wa.s 
for ever appealing from the iniquity of law to God, — to 
a God who protected murderers if they mtirdcred Jews, 
and defended robbers if they plundered usurers, who 
was, indeed, above all law, and was supposed to distn- 
hute a violent and arbitrary justice, answering to the 
vulgar notion of an equity unknown on earth. 

We catch a glimpse of a trial of the time in the 
storj" of a certain Ailward, whose neighbour had refused 
to pay a debt which he owed him. Ailward took the 
law into his orvn hands, and broke into the house of his 
debtor, who had gone to the tavern and had left his 
door fastened with the lock hanging down outside, and 
his children playing within. Ailward carried off as 
security for his debt the lock, a gimlet, and some tools, 
and a whetstone which hung from the rooL As he 
sauntered homo, however, his furious neighbour over- 
took him, having he.ard from the children what had 
been done. Ho snatched the whetstone from Ailward’s 
baud and dealt him a blow on the head rvith it, 
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stabbed him in the arm ■with a knife, and then triumph- 
antly carried him to the house ■which he had robbed, 
and there bound him as “ an open thief ” -with the stolen 
goods upon him. A crowd gathered round, and an 
evil fello-w, one Fulk, the apparitor, an underling of the 
sheriff employed to summon criminals to the court, 
romarlced that as a thief could not legally be muti- 
lated unless he had taken to the value of a shilling, 
it •would be well to add a few articles to the list of 
, stolen goods. Perhaps Ailward had won ill-fame as a 
creditor, or even, it inaj^ be, a money-lender in the 
village, for his neighbours clearly bore him little good- 
will. The crowd readily consented. A feiv odds and 
ends wore gathered — a bundle of slcins, gowns, linen, 
and an iron tool, — and were laid by Ailward’s side ; and 
the next day, with the bundle hung about his neck, he 
was taken before the sheiiff and the knights, who were 
then holding a Shire Court The matter was thought 
doubtful ; judgment was delayed, and Ailward was 
made fast in Bedford jail for a month, till the next 
county court. There the luckless man sent for a priest of 
the neighbourhood, aud confessing his sins from his youth 
up, he was bidden to hope in the prayers of the blessed 
Virgin and of all the saints against the awful terrors of 
the law, and received a rod to scoiuge himself five times 
daily; while through the gloom slione the glimmer of 
hope that having been baptized on the vigil of Pentecost, 
Water could not drown him nor fire burn him if he wore 
sent to the orde.al. At last the month went bj' and he 
was again carried to the Shire Coiu't, now at Leighton 
Buzzard. In vain he demanded single combat with 
Fulk, or the ordeal by firo ; Fidk, who had been bribed 
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Aritlj an ox, in'^isLed on tlie ordeal of water, so that he 
slionkl \>y no means escape. Another nioiitli passed 
in the jail of Bedford before he was given up to he 
examined by the ordeal. ^Vliethcr he \mdcrwent it 
or whether ho pleaded guilty Avhen the judges met is 
uncertain, but however this might be, “ he received the 
melancholy sentence of condemnation ; and being taken 
to the place of punishment, his eyes were pulled ovit and 
he was mutilated, and his members were buried in the 
earth in the presence of a multitude of persons.” 

Kor was there for the mass of the people any real 
help or scennty to be found in iui i\pi«al to the supremo 
tribunal of the realm where the king sat in council with 
his ministers. This still remained a liihunnl of excep- 
tional resort to which .appeals wove rare. There was 
one llichavd Ancsty, who, in these first ycats of Henry’s 
reign, desired to prove in the King’s Court his right to 
hold a certain property. For five years llichavd, his 
brother, and a multitude of l)cl])cre, avero incessantly 
busied in this aTdHo\is task. The court followed the 
king, and the king might be anywhere from York to 
the Garonne. The unhappy suitor might well have 
joined in a complaint once made by a sccrctai-j' of 
Henry in se.arch of bis master: “Solomon saith there 
bo three things difficult to be found out, and a fourth 
which may hardly be discovered ; the way of an eagle 
in the air ; the way of a ship in the sea ; the way of a 
serpent on the ground ; and the way of a man in his 
youth. 1 can add a fifth : the avay of a king in Eng- 
land.” The Avkolc business now done by post had then 
to be caniod on by laborious journeyings, in which wc 
hear again and again that horses died on the road ; if a 
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in’ifc wore needed from Icing or queen, if tlic royal seal 
ivere required, or a certificate from a bisliop, or a letter 
from an arclibisliop, special messengers posted across 
country ; then the writ must be carried in the same way 
to York, Lincoln, or elsewhere to be examined 1)3' some 
famous law3-cr, sometimes an Italian learned in the last 
legal fashions of the day ; perhaps it was pronounced 
faultj', or it might bo that the seal of justiciar or 
ai'chbishop was refused on its return from the law3'or, 
and the same business had to begin all over again ; 
twice messengers had to be sent to Rome, the journey 
each wa}' taking at least forty days of incessant and 
dangerous travelling. tVhen at last the appointed da)' 
for judgment by the justiciar came, friends, helpers, and 
witnesses had to be called together in the same laborious 
way, and transported at great cost to the place of trial, 
and there kept waiting till news was brought that the 
plea could not then be heard ; and thus again and 
again tlic luckless suitor was summoned, each time to a 
different town in England. In evci)' town he was 
forced b}' his necessities to borrow mone)' from some 
Jew, who demanded about oight3'-scvcn i)cr cent for the 
loan ; and when at last, as Richard was worn out with the 
delays of justiciars. Homy appeared on the scene, and, 
“ thanks to our lord the king,” the land was adjudged 
to the suitor, ho had to raise fresh mone}' to fee the 
law3'ers, the bishoji’s staff, the officers of the King’s 
Court, the king’s physicians, the king and queen, 
besides the sums which must bo given to his helpers and 
pleaders. The end of the stoiy leaves him mournfully 
counting up a long list of Jewish creditors, who bid fair 
to exhaust the profits of liis new possessions. 
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Such vrere in brief outline some of the difficulties 
which made order and justice hard to win. Societ}’ 
was helpless to protect itself : news spread slowlj% the 
communication of thought w.as difficult, common action 
was impossible. Amid all the shifting and half under- 
stood problems of medireval times there was only one 
power to which men could look to protect them against 
lau lessness, and that was the power of the king, l^^o 
external restraints were set upon his action; his will 
was without contindiction. The mediaeval world with 
fervent faith believed that he was the ver}* spring and 
source of justice. In an age when all .about him was 
changing, and when there was no organized machinery 
for the administration of law, the king had himself to 
ho judge, lawgiver, soldier, financier, and administrator ; 
the great highways and rivers of the kingdom were in 
“ his peace ; ” the greater towns were in his demesne ; 
he was guardian of the poor and defender of the trader ; 
he was finance minister in a society where economic 
conditions were rapidly changing; he represented a 
developed sj-stem of law as opposed to the primitive 
customs of fend and private war; lie was the only 
arbiter of questions that grea- out of the new conflict 
of classes and interests ; ho alone could decree laws at 
his .absolute will and pleasure, and could command the 
power to carry out his decrees; there was not oven a 
professional laayer who was not in liis court and bound 
to his service. 

Henry .'air and used his opportunity. Even as 
a youth of twenty-one he assumed absolute control 
in bis courts with a knowledge and aipacity rvbich 
made him fully able to meet trained law3'ers, such 
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as liis clmucellor, Thomas, or his justiciar, Do Lucy. 
Cool, businesslike, and prompt, he sot himself to meet 
the vast mass of arrears, the questions of jurisdic- 
tion and of disputed property, which had arisen even 
as far hack as the time of Henry I., and had gone 
unsettled through the whole reign of Stephen, to the 
ruin and havoc of the lands in question. Ho examined 
every charter that came before him ; if anj’ was imper- 
fect he was read}' to draw one up with his own liand ; 
he watched every difficult point of law, noted every 
technical detail, laid down his own position with bn'ef 
decision. In the uncertain and transitional state of the 
law the king’s personal interference Iniew scarcely anj’ 
limits, and Henry used his power freely. But his 
Unswerving justice never faltered. Gilbert dc Bailloul, 
in some claim to property, ventured to make light of 
the charter of Henry I., by which it was held. The 
Icing’s vTath blazed up. "By the ej'es of God,’’ ho 
cried, “ if you can prove this charter false, it woidd be 
worth a thousand pounds to me ! If,” ho went on, 
" the monks hero could present such a charter to prove 
their possession of Clarendon, which I love above all 
places, there is no pretence bj' which I could refuse to 
give it up to them !” 

It is hard to realise the amazing physical endurance 
and activity which was needed to do the work of a 
medimval king. Henry was never at rest. It was only* 
by the most arduous labour, by travel, by readiness of 
access to all men, by inexhaustible patience in weighing 
complaint and criticism, that ho learned how the law 
actually worked in the remotest corners of his land. He 
was scarcely ever a week in the same place ; his life in 
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England was spent in cotitinnal progresses front south 
to north, from cast to west. Tlio joiirneyings hy 
rough trackway.s tlirongh “dc.scrt” .and swamp and 
forest, through tlic hicak moorhutd.s of the Pennine 
Hills, or the thicki-ts and fens that choked the lower 
groutuE, proved indeed a .son; trial for the temper of 
his courtiers ; ami hitler were the complaints of the 
hardships that foil to the lot of the disorderly train 
that swept after the king, the army of secretaries and 
lawyers, the mail-clad knights and barons followed 
their retainers, the archhishoj) and his household, bishops 
and abbots and judges and suitors, with the “actors, 
singers, dicor.s, confectioners, huxters, gamblers, buftoons, 
barhens, who diligently followed the court.” Knights 
and barons and clerks, accustomed to the plenty and 
comfort of palace and castle, found themselves at the 
mercy of every freak of the king’s marshals, who on 
the least excuse would roughly thnist them out into 
the night from the miserable Imt in which they sought 
shelter and cut loose their horses’ halters, and whose 
hearts were hardly softened by heavy bribes. They were 
often half-starved ; if food was to he had at all, it was at 
the best stale fish, sour beer and wine, coarse black bread, 
and meat scarcel}' e.atable, even noth the rough api)etftc 
of travellers of that age. ilatters were made ten times 
worse hy Henry’s mode of travelling. “ If the Idng h.as 
- proclaimed that he intends to stop late in any' place, 
you may' bo sure tliat he will start very early in the 
morning, and with his sudden haste destroy' every one’s 
plans. It often happens that those who have let blood 
or taken medicine .are obliged at the harard of their 
lives to follow. You will see men running about like 
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mad ; urging forward tlieir pack- horses, driving their 
waggons into one another, cver^'thing in confusion, as if 
hell had broken loose. Whereas, if the king has given out 
that lie ■will start early in the morning, he will certainly 
change his mind, and you maj' be sure he will snore till 
noon. V on ■nail see the pack-horses drooping under 
their loads, waggons availing, drivei-s nodding, tradesmen 
iretting, all grumbling at one another. Men hurry to 
ask the loose avomen and the liquor retailers avho folloav 
the court aa-hen the king avill start ; for these are the 
people avho knoav most of the secrets of the court.” 
Sometimes, on the other hand, avhen the din of the 
camp was silenced for a avhilo in sleep, a sudden message 
from the royal lodging avould again set all in commotion. 
A avild clatter of horsemen and footmen avould fill the 
darkness. The stout pack-homes, probably borroaved 
from a neighbouring monastery to cany the hoaay' Eolls 
in aa'hich state business aa-as chronicled, avere hastily 
laden. Baggage of eatery kind aaais slung across the 
backs of horses, or stoaved into cumbrous tavo-wheeled 
aa'aggons made of rough pl.anks, or of laths covered with 
tavisted osiers, avhich had been seized from farmer or 
peasant for the king’s journey. The forerunners pushed 
on in front to give notice of the king’s anival, and in 
the dim morning h’ght the motley train of riders at last 
crowded along the naiToav trackavay, folloaved hcaadlj’^ 
by the waggons di-agged by single file of horses, avhich 
too often foundered in the mudd)’' holloavs, or half- 
plunged into the torrents through rents and chasms in 
the loaa-, narroav bridges that threatened at every instant 
to crumble aavay under the sti-ain. But before the 
aveary day’s journey was oamr the king aa-ould suddenly 
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change his mind, stop short of the tomi towards which 
all were toiling in hope of food and shelter, and turn 
aside to some spot in the woods where there was 
perhaps a solitary hut and food onlj' for himself : “ And 
I believe, if I dare to say so, that he took delight in 
our distresses, ” groans the poor secretary as he pictures 
the knights wandering hy twos and threes in the 
thickets, separated in the darkness from their followers, 
and drawing their swords one against another in furious 
strife for the possession of some shelter for which pigs 
would scarcely have quarrelled. ‘‘ Oh, Lord God 
Almighty,” he ends, “turn and convert the heart of 
the king from tliis pestilent habit, that he may know 
himself to he but man, and that he may show a royal 
mercy and human compassion to those who are driven 
after him not by ambition but by necessity.” 

But at wliatever inconvenience to his courtiers Henry 
carried out his own purposes, and kept pace with the 
enormous mass of business that came to him. In all 
his hurried iourncys wo sec busy royal clerks scribbling 
away at each halt charters, grants, letters patent and 
letters close, the king too fighting, riding, dictating, sign- 
ing, sometimes dating his letters from three places on 
the s.ame day. A travelling Idng such as this was well 
known to all his people. He was no constitutional 
fiction, hut a living manj his character, his look and 
presence, his oaths and jests, his wrath, all were noted 
and talked over ; the cluroniclers who followed his court 
with their gossip and their graver nows spread the 
knowledge of his doings. A new sense of law and jus- 
tice grow up under a sovereign who himself journeyed 
through the length and breadth of the land, subduing the 
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unruly, hearing pleas, revising unjust sentences, drawing 
up charters with his own hand, setting the machiner}' of 
government to work from end to end of England. 
IMore than this, the king himself had learned to know 
his people. lie had seen for himself the castles of the 
barons, the huts of the peasants, the little \’illages in 
the clearings ; he had seen the sheriff sitting in the 
shire court, the lord of the manor doing justice in his 
“ liall-moot,” the bishop and archdeacon dispensing the 
law in the church courts. By his sudden journeys, his 
unexpected movements and rapid change of plans, he 
arrived at the very moment and the very place where 
no one looked for him; nothing was safe from his 
eye and ear ; no false sheriff or rebellious lord could 
be sure when his terrible master might be at his doors. 
Foreigner as the king was, there was soon no Englishman 
who knew' the affairs of his kingdom so well. His pene- 
trating curiosit)', his wide experience, his practised 
judgment, rapidly made him one of the most sagacious 
administrators and wisest legislators that ever guided 
England in a very critical moment of her history ; and 
when he finally drew up his system of reform there was 
not a single point of jirinciplc in it from which he or his 
successors found it necessary afterwards to dinw bade 
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Henry began his Y'ork of reorganization by taking xxp 
the xvork ■which his grandfather had begun — that of 
replacing the mere arbitrary po'wcr of the sovereign by 
a uniform system of administration, and bringing into 
order the various conflicting authorities which had been 
handed do'wn from ancient times, royal courts and manor 
courts, church courts, shire comts, hundred courts, forest 
courts, and local courts in special franchises, with all 
their inextricable confusion of law and custom and pro- 
cedure. Under Henry 1. two courts, the Exchequer and 
the CurM Mcgh, had control of all the financial and judicial 
hnsino-ss of the kingdom. Tlie Exchequer filled a far more 
important place in the national life than the Curia Hegis, 
for the power of the Idng was simply measiued by the 
state of the treasury, when wars began to be fought by 
mercenaries, and justice to bo administered by paid 
officials. The court had to keep a careful 'watch over 
the pro'^dncial accounts, over the monej's received from 
the king’s domains, and the fines from the local courts. 
It had to regulate changes in the mode of paj'ment as 
the use of money gradually replaced the custom of 
payments in Hnd. It had to watch alterations in the 
ownershij) and cultivation of land, to modify tho settle- 
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nient of Doomsday Book so as to meet new conditions, 
and to make new distribution of taxes. There was no 
class of questions concerning propertj' in the most remote 
wa}^ which might not be brought before its judges for 
decision. Twice a year the officers of the royal house- 
hold, the Chancellor, Treasurer, two Chamberlains, 
Constable, and Marshal, with a few barons chosen from 
their knowledge of the law, sat vdth the Justiciar at 
their head, as “ Barons of the Exchequer ” in the palace 
at Westminster, round the table covered with its 
“ chequered ” cloth from which thej>' took their name. 
In one chamber, the Exchequer of Account, the 
“ Barons ” received the reports of the sheriffs from every 
county, and fixed the sums to be levied. In a second 
chamber, the Exchequer of Eeceipt, the sheriff or tax- 
farmer paid in his dues and took his receipts. The 
accounts were carefully entered on the treasurer’s roll, 
which was called from its shape the Great Boll of the 
Pipe, and which may stUl be seen in our Record Office ; 
the chancellor kept a duplicate of this, known as the 
Boll of the Chancery ; and .an officer of the king regis- 
tered in a third Boll matters of any special import- 
ance. Before the death of Ilenry I. the vast amount 
and the complexity of business in the Exchequer 
Court made it impossible that it should any longer bo 
carried on wholly in Loudon. The “ Barons ” began to 
travel as itinerant judges through the countrj - ; as the 
king’s special officers they held courts in the provinces, 
where difficidt local questions were tried and decided on 
the spot. So important did the work of finance become 
that the study of the Exchequer is in effect the key to 
English histoiy at this time. It was not from any 
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philosophic love of good government, bnt because the 
license of outrage would have interrupted the returns of 
the revenue tli.it Henr^’ 1. claimed the title of the 
“ Lion of justice.” It was in great measure from a wisli 
to sweep the fees of the Church courts into the royal 
Hoard that the second Henry hcg.an the strife with 
Becket in the Conslitntions of Clarendon, and the in- 
cre.ase of revenue was the efficient cause of the great 
reforms of ju.stice which fonn the glory of Ids reign. 
It was the fount of English law and English freedom. 

The Curia Begis was composed of the same great 
officers of the household as those who sat in the 
Exchequer, and of .a few men chosen by the king 
for their legal learning j hut in this court they u-cro 
not known as "Barons” but as “Justices,” and their 
head was the Chief Justice. The Curia Begis dealt 
with legal busitress, with all causes in which the 
king’s interest was concerned, with appeals from the 
local courts, and from vassals who were too strong to 
submit to their arbitration, with pleas from wealthy 
barons who bad bought the priinlege of haying their 
suit before the king, besides all the perplexed questions 
which lay far beyond the powers of the customary 
courts, and in avhich the equitable judgment of the 
king himself was required. In theory its powers were 
great, but in practice little business was actually brought 
to it in the time of Henry I. j the di.stancc of the coiut 
from countrj' places, and the expense of carrying a suit 
to it, would .alone have proved an effectual liindrance 
to its usefulness, even if the rules by which it avas 
guided b.ad been much more complete and satisfactoxy 
than they actually avere. 
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Tho routine of tins system of administration, as well 
as tho mass of business to be done, effectually interfered 
ivitb arbitrary action on tho king’s part, and the regular 
and methodical ■work of tho oiganised courts gave to 
the people a fair measure of protection against the 
tyranny or caprice of the sovereign. But tho rojail 
power which was given over to justices and barons did 
not pass out of tho hands of tho king. He was still 
in theory tho fount of all authority and law, and could, 
whenever ho cliose, resume the powers that he had 
granted. His control was never relaxed ; and in later 
days we find that while judges on circuit who gave 
unjust judgment were summoned before the Curia 
Begis at Westminster, the judges of tho Curia Eegis 
itself wore called for trial before tho king himself in 
his council. 

The reorganization of those courts was fast completed 
under Henry’s great justiciar, De Lucy, and the chan- 
cellor Tliomas. Tho next few years show an amount 
of work done in every department of government which 
is simply astonishing. The clerks of tho Exchequer 
took up tho accounts and began once more regular 
entries in the Pipe Boll ; plans of taxation were devised 
to fill the empty hoard, and to check tho misery and 
tyranny under which the tax-payers groaned. The king 
ordered a now coinage which should establish a uniform 
system of money over the whole land. As late as the 
reign of Henry I. the dues were paid in kind, and the 
sheriffs took their receipts for honey, fowls, eggs, corn. 
Wax, wool, beer, oxen, dogs, or hawlcs. Wlien, b}' 
Henry’s orders, all payments •were first made in coin to 
tho Exchequer, tho immediate convenience was great, 
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bill the of t!n> fiiitm':!' irta>!i- ibe chniti;*’ t'-H licaviiy 
nCTiir-! Iiii> crown. It v.-.a'i to rolulu-r:!!*' 

ill kiii'l : it wu'j ('a-y i“ iji-luff tlir min 'slion they v.on* 
]>aiil in money, mui that morvy ri-rfi\t<i l>y ■tt'oipli!, 
nlii'ihcr It ni-io i.iin finjn the royal miut«. or tho ImMi 
coin.io,., j,„'[ ct.ttiiinifil fioin iln> tinio of thi'oaly 
Lnyii-i) kimiiioiii'-. or ilol,;v«.f(5 mcinov front tin> j'riv.itc 
mint', of tin- h.nom. Hoofr of KiliRbiir), in fact, when 
jil.ioi'd .it the hi'.iil of ih<i Kxclifijui-r, found a "rc.it di!lVr- 
I'lire hi-twcrn the wfiftht and the nctual value of the, 
I'oin received. lie fell had: on a wmjde cKpedicni ; 
in many jilacc'- tlicte iiad been n provi-ion an old at 
ai llooiiuday, which enacted that the nmtiev wcijthed out 
for town-gold dunild if needful he leafed hv re-incUii)};- 
The troainrer extended Ihi- to the wliole sv.'tcni of the 
I'i.xchctjUer. He ordered that ail money hroiight to the 
Kschciiucr .dionld it -elf lx- tested, and the dilfcrciire 
liotween it.'i weight ami real value p.aid hy the shcriir 
who hrought it. 'Hie hiirden thn.': fell on the connin', 
for the ‘■lierifT would of course jirotcct liiiusclf as far 
as ho could hy exacting the s-aine le.sts on all sums jeiid 
to him. If the jiound wan worth hut ten .sliillin'rii in the 
market, no doubt the. FherifT only took it for ten t-hil- 
lings in his court. I'rnctic.ally each tax, eacli due, must 
liave heou at least doubled, ami the .sheriff liiraself was 
at the mercy of the Exchequer mouoycre. There was 
hut one way to remedy the evil, hy securing the purity 
of the com, and twice during his reign Henry made this 
Ills special c.are. 

In the absence of records we can only dimly trace 
tie '"^ik of legal reform which was carried out by 
Henry s legal officers; but it is plain that before 1164 
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corlniii '>rc;it ]iatl nlnwly hcori fully cstnh- 

?!slicd. iV sy!=tcni of rules seottis 

grailtwliy to linvc liccii tlr.m'ii up for the giiidaiico of 
tha justices who snt, in tint Curia Kegis ; atul a iicu' 
set of legal rctiiedies iti eourse of tinie niado llic cliaiu-es 
of justice ill tin's court greater itian in any other court 
of the realtu. Tlie ffiru/ an edict wliose date 

IS uncertain, imt which was itrohahly issued during 
the first ye,ars of his reign, devoioped and set in full 
U'orhing order the imjrcrfcct 8y.--tein of “ recognition ’’ 
estahiished hy the Norman kings. Henceforth the 
man, wltose right to his frccliohl wa.s disjuitcd, need 
hut apjdy to the Curia Kegis to issue an order that all 
Iirocccdiugs in the local courts shouUl ho stojipcd until 
the “ vccoguitiou'’ of twelve cimseu men had decided 
wlio was flic rightful owner according to the connuon 
knowledge of the district, niul the barbarous foi-cigii 
cuslOTU of settling the matter by combat u-as done 
away with. Under the new systcin the Curia Itegis 
evctitually hccamo tiio recognized court of appeal for 
the whole kingdom. So great a mass of busitiess was 
drawn under its control tliat the Icing and hi.s rognlar 
ministers coedd no longer suffice for the work, .and ncu’ 
judges had to he added to tho former staff ; and at last 
the jwsitions of the two chief courts of the kingdom 
wore reversed, and tlio King’s Court took the foremost 
place in tho amount and importance of its husmess. 

Tho same .system of tri.al by sworn witnessc,s w.as also 
gradually extended to tlio local courts. By tlic new- 
fashioned royal system tho legal men of hundreds and 
townships, tho knights and freeholders, wore ordered to 
search out the criminals of their district, and "present” 
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tliem for trial at Shire Court ^ 

fashion of the '• grand jury .witness, to 

times the jurors had themselves to 

declare what they knew of ,^010 bani. 

say if stolen goods had "h By o 

to testify to a coat by a patch on Jes, 

slow series of changes lint ” and of 

the “Icnal men’’ of the junes of pi 

tco^nition” were gmdually 

»3„ry ” of to-day ; and even now c«noiis tmee^ 

in our courts of the work Scotland the oath 

modern jury. In cnnunal back 

3tfnadndnUteredby_tl^^rk.^^^^ 

to an ancient time .1 r< i t ilift •rreat day 

Ood, ™d .. =!..« — Cod ». 

of judgment, you will trut ... J 
in so far as you are to pass on this 

The provincial administration was set 

„dl V ododdo took "P *d»‘" . 

tion of the shires, and judges from the Iv ^ ^ 

travelled, as they had done in the tim f ' 3 

throimh the land. The worst fears of the bar 
mere justified. They were disabled by one H ^ 
another. Their politiwil humiliation was 
heirs of the great lords who had followed th 
.and who with their vast estates m IsormMd} 

England had inherited the an-ogant pretensions 
fathers, found themselves of little , „er 

national councils. The mercenary 
at their disposal. The sources of wealth whmh 
had found in plunder and m private coinao 
off. Their rights of jurisdiction were curtai 
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final Wow was struck at their military power bj' tiio 
adoption of scuta,ge. In the Welsh campaign of llbT 
Henry opened liis militiiry reforms by introducing a sys- 
tem new to Englaml in the fonnation of his army. Everj- 
two knights bound to service were ordered to fiirnisii iti 
their place one knight who should remain with the 
king's armj’ as long as he required. It was the first 
step towards getting rid of the cumbrous machinery of 
the feudal arraj', and securing an efficient and manage- 
able force which .should bo absolutel)' at the king’s con- 
trol. In the war of Toulouse in 1159 the problem was 
for the first time raised as to the obligation of feudal 
vassals to foreign service, and Homy gladly seized the 
opportunity to carry out his plan yet more fully. The 
chief vassals who wore unwilling to join the anny wore 
allowed to pay a fixed tax or “ scutage ” instead of giving 
their personal service. ITonr}’-, the chroniclers toll us, 
careful of his people’.s pro.sperity, was anxious not to 
annoy the knights throughout the countrj', nor the men 
of the rising towns, nor the body of yeomen, by dragging 
them to foreign war against their will ; at the same time 
he himself profited greatly by the change. The new 
system broke up the old feudal array, and sot the king 
at the head of something like a standing army paid by 
the taxes of the barons. 

Henry liad, indeed, won a signal victory over feudal- 
ism. But feudalism had no roots on English soil ; it 
was forced to borrow Braban9ons, and to work by means 
alien to the whole fcud.al tradition and system, and 
Henry had easily overthrown the bai-onage by the helj) 
of the Church. But in the process the ecclesiastical 
party had learned to Imow its strength, and the king 
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had to meet a more forraida?)lc resistance to his will 
when, instead of a lawless baronage, he was confronted 
by the Church with its mighty organization, always 
vigilant and menacing. The clergy had from the first 
looked ndth a very jealous eye on his projects. A 
sharp quarrel as to the jurisdiction of the ccclc.^iastical 
courts had earh" arisen between Henry and Archbi.shop 
Theobald, but the matter had been compromised for a 
time. Thomas had taken office pledged to defend 
ecclesiastical interests, and he was so far true to his 
pledge, that while he was chancellor he put an end to 
the abuse of keeping bishoprics and abbeys vacant. He 
had, however, as was said at the time, “put off the 
deacon” to put on the chancellor; and in an ecclesiastical 
trial which took place soon after Henry’s croAvning, 
he appears as an energetic exponent of the king’s legal 
views. A dispute had raged for years as to the juris- 
diction of the bishops of Chichester over the abbots 
of Battle. On Henry’s accession Bishop Hilary of 
Chichester vigorously renewed the struggle, and a gi-cat 
trial was held in JMay 1157 to decide the matter, 
Hilary failing after much discussion to effect a com- 
promise, emphatically and solemnly declared in words 
such as Henry was to hear a few years later from 
another mouth, that there were two powers, secular and 
spiritual, and that the secular authority could not inter- 
fere with the spiritual jurisdiction, or depose an}* bishop 
or ecclesiastic without leave from Koma “True 
enough, he cannot be ‘ deposed,’ ” cried the young king, 
“but by a shove like this he may be clean tlmist out!” 
and he suited the action to the words. A laugh i-an 
round the assembly at the Icing’s jest; but Hilar}', 
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talcing no notice of tlio 'hint, went on to urge that no 
lajnnan, not oven the Icing, couicl hy the law of Koine 
confer ecclesiastical dignity or exemptions without the 
Pope’s leave and confinnation. “"What next!” broke 
in Henry nngril}', “yon think with your practised 
cunning to set 3’onrself up against the authoritj' of my 
kingly prerogative granted me by God Himself! I 
command j’ou by the allegiance j’ou have sworn to keep 
vitlun proper bounds language against my crown and 
dignit)’ I ” A general clamour rose against the prelate, 
and the chancellor, louder than the rest, talked of the 
bishop’s oath of fealty to the king, and warned him to 
take heed to himself. Hilar}’, seeing himself thus 
beset, obsequiously declared that he had no wish to 
take aught from the kingly’ honour and dignity’, which 
he iiad always bent every effort to magnify and increase ; 
but Henry bluntly retorted that it was plain to all that 
his honour and dignity would bo speedily removed far 
from him by the fair and deceitful talk of tliose who 
would annul his just prerogatives. The bishop could 
not find a single friend. Chancellor and justiciar and 
constable rivalled one another in taunts and sharp 
phrases. 'When he went on to urge the revision of the 
Conqueror’s charter; to Battle by the archbishop, and 
to appeal to ecclesiastical custom, Henry’s wrath rose 
again. “A wonderful and marvellous thing truly’ is 
this we hear, that the charters, forsooth, of my kingly 
predecessors, confirmed by’ the prerogative of the Crown 
of England, and rvitnessed by the magnates, should bo 
deemed bey'ond our powers by you, my lord bishop. 
God forbid, God forbid, that in my' kingdom what is 
decreed by me at the instance of reason, and with 
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tiio advice of mj’ archbishops, bishops, and barons, 
should be liable to the censure of you and such as 
you !” He broke short discussion by declaring that 
the question belonged to him alone to settle. The 
chancellor, in a long argument, crushed the already 
humbled bishop, and raised the king’s anger to its 
utmost pitch by diav.dng attention to the fact that 
Hilary had appealed to Rome to the contempt of the 
royal dignity. The king, his countenance changed rHth 
fury, turned passionately to the bishop, who tremblingly 
swore, while Archbishop Theobald crossed himself in 
amazement at the audacious perjury, that it was tho 
abbot who had got the bull of which Thomas com- 
plained. Theobald entreated that the matter might bo 
settled according to Canon law, but this tho king 
promptly refused. Finall)' Hilary’ was forced to com- 
plete submission, and the archbishop prayed that he 
might be pardoned for any imprudent words be Iiad 
used against the king’s majesty-. Henry was ever ready 
to yield everything in form when once be bad gob his 
own way. “ Not only,” he answered, “ do I now give 
liim the kiss of peace, but if his sins were a hundredfold, 
I wonld forgive them all for your prayers and for tho 
love I bear him and bishop and abbot and justiciar, 
all by the king’s orders, joined in the kiss of peace. 

But no kiss of peace given at Henry’s orders could 
turn away the rising wrath of the Church. A general 
feeling of danger w.as in the air, and both sides, in pre- 
paring for the inevitable future, chose the same man to 
fight their battle, — ^Thomas, the disciple and secretary 
of Theobald, Thomas, the minister of the king’s reforms. 
The young king had turned with passionate affection to 
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his hrilliant chancellor. In hall, in church, in council- 
chamber, on horseback, ho rvas never separated from Ins 
friend. Thomas, like his master, was always road 3 " for 
hunting, or for hawking, or for a game of chess. Ho 
was ■willing, too, to save the king the cost and burden 
of entertainment and display. He was careful to magnify 
his office. Ho held a splendid court, where Henry’s 
son and a train of young nobles were brought up to 
knightly accomplishments. He was dressed in scarlet 
and fims, and his clothes were woven with gold. His 
table was covered with gold and silver plate, and his 
servants had ordei-s to buy the most costly provisions 
in the shops for cooked meat, which were then the glory 
of the city. His household was the talk of London. The 
long himself, cmious to see how tilings wont on, would 
sometimes come on horseback to watch the chancellor 
sitting at meat, or, bow in hand, would turn in on his 
way from hunting, and, vaulting over the table, would 
sit dow’n and eat ivith him. Henry lavished gifts on 
him, so that according to one of his chroniclers, “when 
he might have had all the churches and castles of the 
kingdom if he chose since there was none to deny him, 
yet the greatness of his soul conquered his ambition ; 
ho magnanimously disdained to take the poorer benefices, 
and required onty the great things — the provostship of 
Beverley, the deanery at Hastings, the Towmr of London 
ivith the service of the soldiers belonging to it, the 
castle of Eye with 140 soldiers, and that of Berlchamp- 
stead.” Nor was the king’s favour misplaced, for 
Thomas was an excellent sem’ant. Business was rapidly 
despatched hy him ; and Henry found himself relieved 
of the most irksome part of his work. The chan- 
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ceiior Eiirroundcd iiirnselC hj' able men, looking even 
ns far ns Gaul for jioor Englishmen vlio were distin- 
guished for their talent : iifty-two clerks were em- 
ployed iimler him in the Chancery. As he grew 
more and more important to his master, unlimited 
powers were put in his hand. Tliorc arc eveti entries 
in the Pipe Roll of j»ardo!is i.«snod hy liim, tlie fir.=t 
instance of snch a right ever used by atiy .«ave king or 
queen. It was Kiid that those wlio had the kings 
favour might count it as a vain thing, unless they had 
also the fricndshii) of tho chancellor. “The king’s 
dominions, which reach from the Arctic Ocean to tho 
Pyrenee-s, ho put into your power, and in this alone was 
any man thought happy, that he should find favour in 
your eyes,” nms a letter written afterwards to Thomas. 

To complete the king's schemes, however, one dignity 
yet remained to he conferred on Thomas. He w.as 
eager, in riew of his jiroposcd reconstniction of Church 
and State, to adopt the Imjieriai system of a chancellor- 
archbishop. The difficulties in the way rvere groat, 
for ancient custom limited tho technical supremacy 
of tho king'.s irill in the choice of the Primate. No 
archbishop since the Conquest Jiad been chosen for other 
reasons tlian those of piety and learning ; no secular 
primate had been appointed since Stigaiid, and before 
Stigand there had never heen one at all ; no deacon had 
ever been chosen for this higli office ; and never had a 
king’s officer been made archbishop, however common it 
may have heCn to put chancellor or treasurer in less im- 
portant sees. Amid the anxiety and questioning which 
followed the death of Theobald in 1161, Thomas 
himself clearly saw the parting of the ways : “ Wlio- 
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over is made archbishop,” he said, “must quickly 
give ofTenco to God or to the king.” Henry alone 
knom no hesitation. Fresh from his triumphs abroad, 
master of his great empire, clear and decided in his 
projects for the ordering of his dominions, eager with 
the force and doterminatiou of twenty-eight years, 
recognizing no check to his imperious will and the 
dictates of his friendship, he chose Thomas as arch- 
bishoi), “Matilda dissuading, the kingdom protesting, 
the whole Church sighing and groaning.” The king, 
who was then in France, sent his envoy, Kichard de 
Lucy, to Canterbury to press the essential problem 
homo in plain words: “If,” he said, “the king and 
the archbishop are joined together in affection, the 
state of the Church will still bo quiet and happy ; but if 
the thing should fall out otherwise, what strife may come 
from it, what difficulties and tumults, what loss and 
peril to souls, I cannot hide from you.” The argument 
prevailed, and in London, in the presence of the king’s 
little son Heniy, then seven years old, Thomas Avas 
chosen archbishop, “ the multitude acclaiming Arith the 
voice of God and not of man,” The deacon-chancellor 
Avas ordained priest on the 2d of June 1 1 G2, and the next 
day consecrated .archbishop bj'- Henry of Winchester. 
Tavo months later John of Salisbmy bi-ought him the 
pall from Pope Alexander at Montpellier, and for the first 
time since the Norman Conquest, a man born on English 
soil AA-as sot at the head of the English Church. 


a 
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THE co^'STrrcnoKs of clarexdos 

Ie Ac Jaraiary of 1163 Henry once more landed 
in England. EKs absence of four and a half years had 
given time for dangers and alarms to spring up in the 
half-settled realm, hlystciious prophecies passed from 
mouth to mouth that the king would never he seen in 
the island again, and even Theobald, before his death in 
1161, had sent urgent entreaties for his return. The 
Icing had, in fact, dvuring the first eight years of his rule 
been mainly occupied in building up Ins empire, and pro- 
viding for its defence against external dangers. He had 
only twice visited the kingdom, each time for little more 
than a year. He was now, however, prepared to take 
the work of administration seriously in hand. In the 
next eighteen ye.ars, from 1163 to 1180, he landed on 
its shores seven times, and spent altogether eight years 
in the country^ Once he was husied with the conquest 
of Ireland ; one visit of a month was spent in crushing 
a dangerons rebellion ; hut rvith these two exceptions 
every coming of the king was marked by the carrying 
out of some great administrative reform. In his half- 
compacted empire order was still only maintained by 
his actual presence and the sheer force of his personal 
authority, as he hurried from country to country to 
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quell a rising in Gascony or a revolt in Gallowajq to 
wage war in Wales, to ilnisli the conquest of Britanny 
or of Ireland, to oi’der tlio administration of Poitou or 
Normandy. But in tlio swft and terrible progresses of 
a king who visited the shires to north and south and 
west in the intervals of foreign war, a long series of 
experiments ns to the best forms of internal government 
was ceaselessly caivied out, and the new administration 
securely established. 

Henry, however, was at once met by a difficulty un- 
known to earlier days. The system which the Conqueror 
had established of separate courts for secular and ecclesi- 
astical business had utterly broken down for pur-poses 
of justice. Until the reign of Stephen much of the 
business of the bishops was done in the coui-ts of the 
lurndred and the shire. The Church courts also had at 
first been guided by the customary law and traditions 
of the early English Church, rvhich had grown up along 
with the secular laws and had a distinctly national 
chai-actcr. So long, indeed, as the canon law remained 
somewhat vague, and the Church courts incomplete, 
they could work peaceably side by side with the lay 
courts ; but with the development of ecclesiastical law 
in the middle of the trvelfth century, it was inevitable 
that difficulties should spring up. The boundaries of 
cml and ecclesiastical law rvere -wholly uncertain, the 
scientific study of law had hardly begun, and there was 
much debatable ground which miglit be won by the 
most arrogant or the most skilful of the combatants. 
Everj- brawl of a few noisy lads in the Oxford streets 
or at the gates of some cathedral or monastic school 
was enough to Idndle the strife as to the jurisdiction 
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of Cliurcli or State trlncli shook medieval societj- to its 
foundation. 

The Churcli courts not only had jurisdiction over 
the whole clerical order, hut exercised wide powers 
even over the lait}’. To them alone belonged the right to 
enforce spiritual penalties, to deal vi-ith cases of oaths, 
promises, anything in which a man’s faith was pledged ; 
to decide ns to the property of intestates, to pronounce 
in every case of inheritance whether the heir was legiti- 
mate, to declare the law as to wills and marriage. 
Administering as they did an enlightened sj'stem of 
law. they profited by the new prosperity of the country, 
and the judicial and pecuniary disputes which came to 
them had never been so abundant as now, Henry was 
keenly alive to the fact that the archdeacons’ courts 
now levied every year bj- their fities more money than 
the whole revenue of the crown. Young archdeacons 
were sent abroad to be tanglit the Roman law, and 
returned to preside over the newly-est.ablished arch- 
deacons' courts ; clergy who sought high office were 
bound to study before all tbing.s, even before thcologj', 
the civil and canon law. The new rule=, however, were 
as yet ineomjdete and imperfectly understood in Eng- 
land ; the Churcli courts svere svithout the power to 
put them in force ; the procedure was hurried and iiTC- 
gul.ar; the judges were often ill-trained, and unfit to 
deal with the mass of legal business which svas suddenly 
thrown on them; the ecclesiastical autlmritics them- 
selves shrank from defiling the priesthood by contact 
with .all this legal and .secular business, and kept the 
archdc.acons in deacons’ orders; the more religion.s 
clergy quenioned whether for an archdeacon salvation 
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ivero possible. In the eight 3’car5 of Iloiny’-s rule one 
Imudvcd murders had been committed bj' clerks who 
had escaped all punishment save the light sentences 
of fine and imprisonment inflicted bj^ their own courts, 
and Homy bittcrlj' complained that a reader or an 
acolj'te might slaj' a man, however illustrious, and suffer 
nothing save the loss of his orders. 

Since the beginning of Henry’s reign, too, there had 
been an enormous increase of appeals to Home. Ques- 
tions quite apart from faith or morals, .and that mostlj’ 
concerned j)ropcrty, were referred for decision to a 
foreign court. The great monasteries were exempted 
from episcopal control and placed directly under the 
Pope ; they adopted the customs and laws which found 
favour at Home ; they upheld the system of appeals, in 
which their wealth and influence g.ave them formidable 
advantages. The English Clumch was no longer as in 
earlier times distinct from the rest of Christendom, but 
was brought directly under Roman influence. The 
clergy were more and more separated from their lay 
fellow citizens ; their rights and duties were detemined 
on different principles; they^ were governed by their 
own officers and judged by their own law.s, and tried in 
their own courts ; they looked for their supremo tribun.al 
of appeal not to the King’s Court, but to Rome ; they 
became, in fact, practical^ freed from the common law. 

Ko king, and Henry lc.ast of all, could watch un- 
moved the fii'st gi'eat body- which threatened to stand 
wholly outside the law of the land ; and the ecclesiastical 
pretensions of the time were perhaps well matched by 
the pretensions of the State. The king had prepared 
for the coming conflict by’ a characteristic act of high- 
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handed imperiousness in the election of the chancelloi'" 
archbishop to carry out his polic}'. But all such 
schemes of imperative despotism were vain. No soonot 
was Thomas consecrated than it became plain that his 
ecclesiastical training would carry the day against tho 
influence of Heniy. As rapidl}' as he had “ thrown 
off the deacon ” to become the chancellor, so he no''" 
went through the sharper change of throwing off the 
chancellor to, become the archbishop. With keen 
political sagacity he at once sought the moral suppoi’t 
of the religious part)' who had so vehemently condemned 
hh appointment The gorgeous ostentation of his old 
life gave way to an equally elaborate sebeme of saintli- 
ness. Ho threw away with tears his splendid dress to 
j)ut on sackcloth and the black cloak of the inonlt His 
table was still covered with gold and silver dishes and 
with costly meats, but the hall was now crowded with 
the poor and needy, and at his own side sat only the most 
learned and holy among the monks ami clergy. Forty 
clerks “ most Icai-ncd in the law ” formed his household. 
He visited tho sick in the iiifirmarj', and washed the 
feet of thirteen poor men daily. He sat in the cloister 
like one of the monks, studying the canon law and the 
Holy Scriptures. He joined their prayers in the Church 
and took part in their secret councils. Tho monks who 
had suffered under the heavy hand of Theobald, when 
their dainty food.s were curtailed and their cherished 
privileges sbaqjty denied them, bailed joyfully tlic uu- 
‘ expected attitxidc of their new master. “This is the 
Auger of God,” men said, “ this, indeed, is the work of 
the right h-and of the Most High.” “ As ho had boon 
accustomed to tbo pre-eminence over others in n'orldl}' 
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glory," commented aiiother observer, “so now ho deter- 
mined to be the foremost in holy living.” 

Eumoiirs spread that there were to bo other changes 
besides that of “ hoi}* living.” The see of Canterbury 
under the non* pi-imate Avas to win back all lands and 
privileges lost during the civil wars, at whatever cost to 
the interests of the whole court part}*, of barons tvho 
found their rights to Church appointments and Church 
lands questioned, and of clerks of the roj*al household 
who trembled for their posts and benefices. There was 
soon no lack of enemies at court, old and new, ready to 
carry to Henry wliispers that would appeal most subtly 
to his fears, — whispers that the royal dignity itself was 
in danger ; that he must look to himself and his heirs, 
or the storj' of Stephen’s time would be told over again, 
and that man alone would in future bo king, wliom the 
clergy should elect and the archbishop approve. Henry’s 
bitter anger was aroused when Thomas resigned the 
chancellorsliip, “not now ■n'ishing to be in the royal 
court, but desiring to have leisure for prayers, and to 
superintend the business of the Church.” The king 
retorted by forcing Thomas to resign his archdeaconry 
with its rich fees ; and at his landing in January 11G3 
ho received the archbishop, who came to meet him, “with 
averted face.” Thomas, on his part, added another griev- 
ance by refusing on ecclesiastical grounds to allow Hein-y 
to marry his brother to Stephen’s daughter-in-law, the 
Countess of Warenno ; and on the general question of 
the relations of Church and State, he hastened to define 
his views with sharir precision in an eloquent sermon 
preached before the king. “ Henry observing it word 
by word, and understanding from it how greatly Tliomas 
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put the ecclcsieslical More the civil right, did not 
receive this doctrine Avith an equal mind, for lie per- 
ceived that the archhishop avas far from Ids own view, 
that the Church had neither rights nor possessions save 
by his favour.” The attitude of Thomas was yet 
fvirthcr strengthened and defined when, in May 11C3, 
he went to attend a great Council held at Tour.s, where 
ho was brought more immediately under the influence 
of the ecclesiastical movement of the day, Tlicrc 
he sought, irith a meaning that Hcniy must clearly 
haic mulcratood, to procure the canouizjition of Anselm 
from Pope Alexander, who, however, was far too politic 
amid his own difficulties, and in his need for Ileniy’s 
help, to commit himself cither by consent or by refusal. 

The incritablo controversy declared itself soon after 
the return of Tliomas from Tours, Throughout Jnlj- 
and August one question after another was humed 
foruaid for settlement between Idng and primate. 
On Juh 1 the king proposed a change in the col- 
lection of the land-tax, which would have increased the 
royal revenues at the expense of the revenues of the 
shiic. Since the Conque.st there had never been a single 
instance of an attempt to resist the royal will in matters 
of finance ; hut Tliomas showed no hesitation. He flatly 
refused consent to an arbitrary act of this kind. He 
made no objection to tlic payment of tlie tax, but lie 
was determined to prevent the local revenues being 
seized m this way by tbe king. His action seems to 
have been uise and patriotic, and his triumph was com- 
plete. Henry was forced to abandon the scheme. Havin" 
awakened the anger of the king, Thomas next alienated 
the Mhole party of the barons by pressing his demands 
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for tlie recovery of lands belonging to his sec. Tun- 
bridgo, TJoclicster, non- in the cuslod}’ of tiic cromi itself, 
H^'tlic, Saltwood, and a number of other manors Ijecame 
the subjects of sharp contention. The archbishop urged 
a doubtful claim, which he had inherited from Theobald, 
to appoint the jiricst to a church on the land of William 
of Eynesford, a tenant of the king. William resisted, 
and Thomas made his first false move by excommnnic;it- 
ing him. Henry at oticc ajijicalcd to the “ customs ” 
of the kingdom, which forbade such sentence on the 
king’s barons without the roj-al consent, and 'fhomas 
had to Avithdinw lii.s excomninnication. “ I owe Iiim 
no thank.s for it!” cried the angry Icing. 

A more seriou.s strife was raised irhen Thomas ca7no 
into direct collision with Henry on the inevitable ques- 
tion of the punishment of clerks for crime against tlio 
common law. If the king was determined to bring about 
a fundamental reform in the administration of justice, 
the Primate was cquallj' resolute that as archbishop 
ho wmdd have nothing to do with refonns which he 
might have countenanced as cliancellor. Ho prudently 
sought at first to divert attention from the real issue 
by increasing tlic severity of judgments in the ecclesias- 
tical courts. A clerk had stolen a chalice ; ho insisted 
on his trial in the Church Court, but to appease the king 
ordered him to be branded, — a punishment condemned by 
ecclesiastical law which considered all injury to the pei’son 
as defiling the image of God, Such devices, however, 
were thrown away on Henry. When another clerk, 
Philip dc Broi, who had been accused of manslaughter, 
was sot free by the Church, courts, the king’s justiciar 
ordered him to bo brought to a second trial before a laj' 
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judge. Philip refused to submit The justiciar then 
charged him with contempt of court for his vehement 
and abusive language to the ofBcer who summoned him, 
but the archbishop demanded that for this charge, too, 
he should be tried by ecclesiastical law. Henry was 
forced to content himself with sending a detachment of 
bishops and clergy to watch the trial Thej’ returned 
with the news that the cojirt had refused to reconsider 
the charge of manslaughter, and had merely condemned 
Philip for insolence ; he was ordered to make personal 
satisfaction to the sheriff, standing (clerk as Ire was) 
naked before him, and submitting to a heavy fine ; 
his prebend was to be forfeited to the lung for two 
years ; for those two j*ears he was to be esHed and his 
movable goods were confiscated. 

The punishment might seem severe enough, but 
Henry would accept no compromise. With a burst of 
fury he declared that Just judgment for murder was 
refused because the ofiender was iu orders. Eesolute 
that the question should once for all he settled, he sum- 
moned a council at Westminster on October 1. There 
he demanded, “ for love of him and for safety of the 
kingdom,” that accused clerks should be tried h}^ the 
common law, and that if proved guilty, they shotdd be 
degraded bj'- the bishops, and given up to the executioner 
for punishment. He complained of the exactions of the 
ecclesiastical courts, and urged that in all matters con- 
cerning these courts or the rights of the clergy, the 
bishops should return to the customs of Henry the First. 
Such a coiu:=e would have left them at the king’s mercy, 
and the prelates wavered in their sore distress. The 
king’s friends contended that a guilty clerk descn-cd 
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punislimonfc double that of a la^-man, and urged the 
need of submission at this moment when the Churcli 
was torn asunder b}"- schism ; and tlie bishops franhlj’ 
admitted a yet more jnessing consideration : “ For if we 
do not wluit the king wislies,” the}' said, “ flight will be 
cut oft' from ns, and no man will seek after our souls ; 
but if we consent to the king, %vc shall own the sanctuary 
of God in heredity, and shall sleep safely in the posses- 
sion of our churches.” On the other hand, the arch- 
bishop had no mind to resign without a contest all the 
results of tlie great tide of feeling which had swept the 
Church onward far past its old landmarks. For him 
there was no going back to a traditional past from which 
the Church had shaken itself free, and in which, though 
Icing and barons might see the freedom of the State, ho 
saw the enslaving and degradation of tho clergy. He 
vehemently asserted that tho " enstoms " of the Church 
were of greater authority than any “customs” of tho 
kingdom, that its canon law claimed obedience as 
against all traditional national law whatever ; and with 
keen political insight ho insisted on the dangers that 
would follow if once they allowed the charm of pre- 
scription to be broken, or the ecclesiastical liberties to 
be touched. IIo boldly led the way in his answer to the 
king ; “ \Yo will obey in all things saving our order ; ” 
and as tho bishops wore asked one by one, they took 
courage to follow, and “ one voice was in the mouth of 
all of them.” Such a i^hrase had never been hoard in 
England before, and Henry, with ready indignation, at 
once demanded tho withdrawal of the words. When 
Thomas refused, ho broke up tho council in a burst ot 
auger, and suddenly rode -away from London, instantly 
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followed by tbe whole body of trembling bishops, who 
hiimed after him in abject terror, “lest before they 
should be able to catch him up, they should already 
have lost their sees.” Thomas was left alone — “there 
was not one who would know him,” — while the prelates, 
coming tip in time with their terrible lord, agreed hence- 
forth to guide their words by his good pleasure. 

Prom this moment all the elements of strife were 
prepared, and there was but outer show of harmony 
when king and archbishop, a few days later, joined at 
Westminster to celebrate with solemn pomp the transla- 
tion of the remains of the sainted Confessor. In de- 
claring w.ar upon local jiu-isdictions, whether of clergy, 
or nobles, or burghers, or independent shire cotirts, 
Henry was defying all the traditions and convictions of 
his age, — an age when local feeling was a force which 
we are now quite unable to measure. The nobles, 
the guilds, aud the rising towns had already won 
long before, or were now seeking to win as their most 
cherished privilege, the right to their own justice 
without interference from any higher power. They 
natarally looked with sympathy on the rights exercised 
by the clergy within their own body ; they felt that 
whatever had been won by one class might later be 
won by anotber, and that liberties which were enjoyed 
by so enormous a body as tlie clerical order were a 
benefit in which the whole people had a share. If 
the king was determined to wage war on “ privilege,” 
clergy and people were equally resolute to defend 
" liberty.” hloreover, in attacking the special jurisdic- 
tion of the Church, Henry had to encounter a force to 
which there is no parallel in our oivn time. An English 
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Wiig h:ul (loulitlv*- 1 I'--"’’ >o fi'.ir from tho Clnirth thin 
liii'i Aliy cyntUK'iifAl Ahrrntl tlie hbluiji -tool, 

flu'’ nfiin'y, t!ni (,'iinrch, vore in tim miiii't of jn i 
pi’tiiril w:rr, — ilii; only pyols wlirio pii.K'o ami laiv am! 
jn^tiiT fjioko in protr-i! ngaiin-t the <'li.iO' of tin' ivoild 
iJ’.lt Enpiatiti vn'-A iu comparison with tlui iv'-i of the 
we.-^tern woriil, ;» ccmiitry of piMco ninl law. Ihcre the 
Ciinreh was les^ powerful aynin't tin' t't.ite, hceaii'-u (he 
St-itc had never liamlcd over it-*! ilnty of maintaininjr 
justice mid law and right to the evclnsire eiiaidi.nisliip 
of the L'hmch, None the Ics^s it wiw a fonnidaiiie mutter 
to rottsii the ho.stilify of a body wliich included not onh 
(dl the roliyinns world, Init all the edneated c!;i''SC‘‘, and 
penetrated oven to tho dc'pi.'ed villoiiingti ami the ju'or 
freemen whose fions prcai.ed into its lower mnl;.'. Iho 
Clmrch rvitii which Henry had to deal was no longer tho 
aaino that (ho Compicrnr had easily Ix-nt to his will. It 
had received its tniining and felt its (■tronylh in political 
action; it hud developed a close corporate sjiirit; it 
had an adniirahlc organizalion ; it po?se,ssod the most 
advanced u.s well a.s the most merciful legal syRtem of 
the age. Its courts had strong claims to popular regard. 
Tiieir punishments were more merciful than (ho savage 
senfenccs of the lay courts ; and they lield out great 
advantages to the rich, since the pouanccs they inflicted 
could he commuted for money. Tlicir system of law, 
moreover, was f.ir in advance of the havharous rules 
of custoniarj' law ; and they were haclccd hy all the 
authority of the lioman Curia and of tho religious 
feeling of the day. 

Henry had, however, peculiar advantagG,s in the 
contest. Ho was master of a disciplined body of 
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ministers and serrants, in whom ho could confidcntl}'' 
tiiist. He was sure, in this matter at least, of the 
support of the lay baronage, who had long arrears of 
jealousy to make up against their hereditary opponents 
the clerg}’, and who were not likely now to forget that no 
party in the Church had ever made common cause rrith 
the feudal lords. He could count on the obedience of 
the secular clergy. In Franco or Germany the bishops 
were members of the great houses, and as powerful 
local rulers wielded a vast feudal authority. In Eng- 
land their position was verj' different. The}' were 
drawn from the staff of the king’s chapel, and had 
their whole training in the administration of the court j 
and they formed an official nobility who were charged, 
in common with the secular nobility, with the conduct 
of the general business of the realm. Tliey were 
appointed to their places by the king for services done 
to him, and as instruments of his policy. Neither Pope 
nor people had any share in their election. Their 
estates were granted them by the same titles, and with 
the same obligations as those of feudal barons ; the Idng 
coirld withhold their temporalities, sequestrate their 
lands, confiscate their personal goods, and burden them 
•with heavy fines-; they lay absolutely at his mercy with- 
out appeal. Every tie of feudal duty, of official training, 
of prudent self-interest, forced them into subjection to 
the Crown. Their Eoman s}Tnpathies were quenched 
as they watched the growing independence of the 
monasteries, and saw Church endovrments taken to 
enrich the now religious houses of every kind which 
were springing up all over England. They feared the 
new authority claimed by legates, which threatened to 
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mtlidraw the clergy, if they chose to assert their claims, 
from regular episcopal jimscUction. They were thrown 
on the side of the king in ecclesiastical questions ; 
drawn together by a common cause, both alike found 
their interest in the defence of national tradition as 
opposed to foreign custom. 

Their leaders too looked coldly on the cause of 
the Primate. The Archbishop of York, Eoger of Pont 
I’Evfiquc, once the companion of Thomas in Theobald’s 
household, was now his personal enemy and rival. The 
two prelates inherited the secular strife as to which see 
should have the precedence. Moreover, while Canter- 
bury represented the papal policy .and always looked 
to Kome, York preserved some faint traditional letinings 
towards tho liberties of the Irish .and Scotch churches 
from whence the Christianity of the north had sprung. 
The Bishop of London, Gilbert Foliot, who, with the 
approv.al of Thomas, had been translated from Hereford 
only five months before, w.as, by his mere po.sition, marked 
out .as tho chief antagonist of the ai'chbishop, for St. 
Paul’s w.as at the head of the whole body of secular 
clergy throughout southern Engla?i 1, and to its bishop 
inevitably fell the Ic.adership of tliis p.arty ag.ainst Canter- 
burj’’, which was in the hands of a monastic ch.apter. 
The Bishop of ^Yincheste^, Henry of Blois, could well 
remember the struggle between Church and Crown 
under a far weaker king twenty -six years before, when 
the bishops had wisely withdr.awn from a contest where 
they bad “seen swords unsbeatbed and knew it w.as 
no longer a joking nnatter, but a struggle of life 
and death ; ” and Avith the prudence horn of long 
political experience he was for moderate counsels 
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The Bisliop of Chichester, Hilary, doubtless remembered 
the inconvenient part which Thomas as chancellor had 
plaj ed in his own trial a few years before, and might 
gladly recognize a poetic justice in seeing Thomas’s old 
doctnnes of the supremacy of the State now applied to 
himself. Every plant, ’ he once said Math taunting 
reference to the king’s jiart in Thomas's election, “ which 
my heaAenly Father has not planted shall he rooted 
up. Thomas bitterly added another verse as he heard 
0 tie sajing, This man had among the brethren the 
place of Judas the traitor.” Tlicre seems to have been 
a general impression tiiat the position of the Primate 
was extremely critical, and he was besieged by advisers 
who urged submission, by messengers from pope and car- 
dinals, by panicstricken churchmen. Beset on all sides 
the Pnmate wavered, and at last promised to swear 
obedience to the “customs of the Idnedom.” Immedi- 
ately the king summoned prelates and barons to witness 
ins submission, and the famous Council of Clarendon 
met lor this purpose iu 11G4. 


AtClareiidon,however,after three days’ conference, the 

amhhishop hesitated and hung back ; he liad grievously 
^nned m jiclding, and he now refused the prondsed oath. 
The bishops, finding courage in his firmness, declared 
themselves ready to follow him in his refusal. At the 
neas the fury of the king burst forth, and ‘•■he was as 
a madman in the eyes of those who stood bv ” The 
court broke into wild disorder ; the servants of\hc king, 
luth faces more truculent than usual,” burst into the 

S threatened to 

- ke them into the heads of the bishops. Two nobles 
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wore sent to warn Tlioinas that orders for his deatli 
were already given unless lie rvoukl submit The weep- 
ing bishops with lamentable voices besought him to save 
them ; knights of the Hospital and the Temple from the 
king’s liousehold knelt before him, sighing and pom-ing 
forth tears. “ In fear of death,” say.s one chronicler, he 
yielded. " I am ready,” he said, “ to keep the customs 
of the kingdom.” Hardly were the words out of his 
mouth, when Hciny commanded him to order the 
bishops to give the same promise, and again the Primate 
obej'cd. But the king was still unsatisfied. Ilis temper 
had risen in the discussions of the last few months ; his 
determination was fixed that the matter should be 
settled once for all. With the shaii> decision of a keen 
and practical administrator, he ordered that the “ cus- 
toms of the Idugdom ” should bo written down, so that 
no question might over arise as to the laws which Thomas 
had sworn to observe ; and “ wise men ” passed into the 
next room to write according to the lung’s will. They 
returned with a draft of sixteen articles, the famous 
“ Constitutions of Clarendon.” To these the king com- 
manded that the Primate slioidd set his seal ; but Thomas, 
agitated by fear and au.xiety, was no longer of the same 
mind. “ By the omnipotent God,” he cried, “ while I 
live, I will never set my seal to it ! ” Whether he finally 
submitted it is impossible now to say. But he left 
the court with a last protest. A cop}' of the writing 
was torn down the middle, and one half, after the fashion 
of the “tallies” of the day, was given to Thomas 
in token of his promise, while the other was laid up 
in tho royal treasury. “I take this,” said the arch- 
bishop, “ not consenting nor approving,” and turning to 
H 
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the elerp}’ ; “ By this we may know the malice of the 
king, anil those things which we must howarc of.” Uo 
left the council and retired to Winchester, avhcrc in 
sackcloth and penance, shnt out from the services of 
the Church, he condemned hiinsoif to wait in deepest 
humili.ation till he should receive the Pope’s ahsohition 
for lii.s momentary betrayal of dirt}’. 

For j-eans to come a furions battle was to rage round 
the sixteen articles drawn up at Clarendon. According 
to Thomas, the Constitutions were a mere act of 
arbitrary violence, a cunning device of tyranny. He 
asserted that they were the sole deed of the justiciar 
Be Lucy, and of Jocelyn dc Baillcul, a French kawyci’. 
In any ease he fr.anldy denied the authority of "cus- 
tom,” that tjTannous law of mediieval times. “God 
never said,” -nTitos one of his defenders, “ I am Custom, 
hut I am Tnith.” Thomas rested his ca.'e not on 
the customary law of the land, hut on the code of 
Ihme.', to E>wg\\?.h UwHtiow \\<i. opposed the Italian 
lawyers. Henry, on his part, declared that the Con- 
stitutions were dramr np by the common in'tness of 
bishops, e.arls, barons, and wise men ; that they were, 
in fact, part of a system actually in operation, and 
Avhich had been administered by Thomas liimself when 
he was chancellor. It was cert.ainly a startling novelty 
to h.ave the customs of the rc.alm drawn up in a avritten 
code to which men w-ere required to swear obedience : 
hut still the “Constitutions" professed to bo no neW 
legislation, but to he simply a statement of recognized 
national tradition. The changes that had followed on 
the Conquest had modified older customs profoundly. 
The conditions, not only of England but of Europe, 
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had changed with confusing rapiditj", and it was no 
longer easy to say exactly what was “custom” and 
what was not. To Henry the Constitutions did fairly 
represent the system which had grown up with general 
consent under the Norman kings. Thomas, on the 
other hand, might argue with equal conviction that 'he 
was asked to sign as “ customs ” what was practically a 
new code ; and he had neither the wisdom nor the temper 
to reconcile the dispute by a reasonable compromise. 

No question seems to have been raised as to some 
of the statutes which were certainly of recent growth, 
though they touched Church interests. One of these 
repeated unreservedly the assertion that bishops held 
a feudal position in all points the same as that of 
barons or direct vassals of the king, being bound by all 
their obligations, and entitled to sit with them in judg- 
ment in the Curia Regis till it came to a qxiestion of 
blood. Others dealt with disorders which had grorni up 
from the mutual jealousy of Chiuch and lay coiuts, 
and the difficulties thus thrown in tlie way of admin- 
istering laws which were not disputed; rules were 
made for the securities to ho taken from excom- 
municated persons; for the giidng up to the king of 
forfeited goods of felons deposited in cluuches or 
cliurcliyavds ; .and forbidding the ordination of villeins 
without their lord’s consent, — a provision which possibly 
was intended to prevent the withdrawal of an unlimited 
number of people from secular jurisdiction. Two other 
clauses touched upon the new legal remedies, the use 
of the jury in the accusation of criminals, and in the 
decision of questions of property ; it was decreed that 
la^'inon should nob he accused in Church courts save by 
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laATful •sritness, or by tbo twelve hgd men of tbe 
hundred— in other words, by the newl3--developed jury 
of “ presentation ” ; while the jury of “ recognition " was 
ordered to be used in disputed titles to ecclesiastical 
estates. 

The real strife was about the seven remaining 
statutes, which declared that an accused clerk must first 
appear before the king’s court, and that the justiciar 
should then send a royal ofiicer with him to watch the 
trial at the ecclesiastical court, and if he were foimd 
guiltj’ the Church should no longer protect him ; that 
the chief clergy might not leave the realm without the 
king’s permission ; that appeals might not be carried to tbe 
Papal Court ndthout the king’s consent ; that no tenant- 
in-chief of the king might be excommunicated without 
the leave of the king ; that the revenues of vacant sees 
should fall to the king, until a new appointment had 
been made in his court •, that q^uestions of advowsons or 
presentations to livings — questions which at that time 
represented comp.aratively a vast amount of property — 
should he tried in the king’s court j and that tbe 
king’s judges should decide in matters of debt, even 
where the case included a question of perjuiy or broken 
faith, which was claimed as a matter for ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. Such laws as these were no doubt in 
Henrv’s mind simply part of his scheme for establishing 
a gener.ll order and one undmded authority in tbo 
realm. Bub they opened vciy much irider grounds of 
dispute between Church and State than the mere question 
of how criminal clerks were to bo dealt with. They 
boldly attacked the whole of the pretensions of the 
Church : they threatened to rob it of a mass of financial 
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business, to ■\vrest from its control an enormous amount 
of property, to deprive it of jurisdiction in the great 
majoi’ity of criminal suits, to limit its power of irre- 
sponsible self-government, and to prevent its absorption 
into the vast organization of the Church of Western 
Christendom. They defined the relations of the English 
Church to the see of Eome. They established its posi- 
tion as a national Church, and declared that its clergy 
should be brought under the rule of national law. 

The eight months which followed the Council of 
Clarendon were spent in a vain attempt to solve an in- 
soluble problem. Messengers from Idng and archbishop 
hastened again and again to the Pope, with no result. 
Henry set his face like a fluit. “ Ferba S7ini,” he said 
to a mediating bishop; “you may talk to me all the 
days that wo both shall live, but there shall be no peace 
till the archbishop wins the Pope’s consent to the cus- 
toms.” Eresh cases arose of clerics accused of theft and 
murder, but as the personal quarrel between Henry and 
Thomas increased in bitterness, questions of reform fell 
into the background. “ I rvill humble thee,” the king 
declared, “and will restore thee to the place from 
•whence I took thee.” Thomas, on his part, Imcw how 
to awaken all Henry’s secret fears. All Europe was 
concerned in the dispute of king and archbishop. The 
Pope at Sens, the French king, the “ eldest son of the 
Church,” the princes of the House of Blois, as steadfast 
in their orthodoxy as in their hatred of the Angevin, 
the Emperor, ready to use any quarrel for his own pur- 
poses, were all eagerly watcliing every turn of the strife. 
In August Henry was startled hy the news that Thomas 
himself had fled to seek the protection of the Pope at 
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Sens. He -was, however, recognized hy sailors, and 
carried hack to English shores. Henry immediately 
dealt his counter-hlow. The archbishop was summoned 
in September to London to answer in a case which J ohn, 
the marshal, an officer of the Exchequer, had withdrawn 
from the Archbishop's to the King’s Court. Thomas 
pleaded illness, and protested that the marshal had been 
guilty of perjuiy. The king retorted by calling a 
council for the trial of the archbishop on a charge of 
contempt of the roj'al summons. ^Yith the insolence 
of power and the hitter anger of outraged confidence, 
Heni'}' heaped humiliations on his enemy. The Primate 
had a right, by ancient custom, to bo summoned first 
among the great lords called to the king’s council ; ho 
was now merely served with an ordinary notice from 
the sheriff of Kent to attend Ids trial. When ho arrived 
at Korthampton there was no lodging left free for him- 
self and his attendants. The king had gone out hunt- 
ing amid the marshes and streams, and only the next 
morning met the Primate roughly after mass, and 
refused him the kiss of pe.ace. 

In the council which opened in Korthampton Castle 
on Wednesday, 7th October, we see the Curia Eegis in the 
developed fom which it had taken under Henry and his 
justiciar. He Lucy, carrying ont an exact legal system, 
and observing the forms of a very elaborate procedure. 
The king and his inner council of the great lords, the 
prelates, and the officers of the household, nfithdrew to 
an npper chamber of the castle ; the whole company of 
sheriffs and lesser barons waited in the great ball below 
till they were specially summoned to the king’s presence, 
crowding round the fire that burned in the centre of the 
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hall iiiiflcr the opcniTig in the roof tlu'ough which the 
snioko escjipcd, or lounging in the straw and nishes that 
covered the floor. For seven daj'.s the ti'ial dragged on, as 
lawyers and bishops and barons anxiously grajicd their 
way through baffling legal problems which had grown 
out of legislation new and old. Even the king himself, 
fiery, impcriotis, dictatoidal, clung with a Idnd of super- 
stition to the forms of leg.al process. The archbishop 
asked leave to appeal to the Pope. “You shall first 
answer in my court for the injury done to John the 
marehal,” said Henry. The next d.ay, Thui-sday, this 
matter was decided. Bishops and barons alike, lacking 
somewhat of the king’s daring, shrank at first from the 
responsibility of pronouncing judgment. “ We arc la}'- 
men," said the baa-ons ; “ you are his fellow-priests and 
fellow-bishops, and it is for you to declare sentence.” 
“Nay,” answered the bishops, “this is not an ecclesi- 
astical but a secular judgment, aud we sit hero not as 
bishops but as barons; if you heed our ordcre you 
should also take heed of his.” The dispute was a 
critical one, leading .as it did dircctlj' to questions about 
the jurisdiction of the Curia Kegis over ecclesiastical 
pei'sons, and the obligation asserted in the Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon, that bishops should sit with barons 
in the King’s Court till it came to a question of blood. 
The king was seized with one of his fierce fits of anger, 
and the discussion “ immediatcl}' ended.” The xmwilling 
Bishop of Winchester was sent to pronounce sentence of 
fine for neglect of the lung’s summons. Matters then 
moved quicldy. A demand was made for A300 which 
Thomas had received from Eye and Borkhampstcad 
when ho w.as chancellor; and in spite of his defence 
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that it had been spent in building the palace in London 
and repairing the castles, judgment 'vrent against him. 
The next day a further demand was made for money 
spent in the war of Toulouse, and this, too, Thomas 
agreed to pay, though it was now hard to find sureties. 
Then the king dealt his last blow. Thomas was required 
to account for the sums he had received as chancellor 
from vacant sees and abbeys. “By God’s eye.s,” the 
king swore, when the Brimate and the bishops threw 
themselves in desp.air at his feet, he would have the 
accounts in full. He would only grant a day’s delay for 
Thomas to take counsel with Hs friends. 

By this time there was no doubt of the king’s pur- 
pose to force ttpon Thomas the resignation of his arch- 
bishopric. The coiurtiers and lay b.arons no longer 
thought it exijodient to visit him, and the prelates gave 
cottnsel with dirided hearts, “Bemembering whence 
the Idng took you,” said Foliot, “and what he has 
bestowed on you, and the ruin wliich you prepare for 
the Church and for us all, not only the archbishopric 
but ten times as much, if it were possible, you should 
yield to him. It may be that seeing in, you this humility 
he may yet restore all.” To tliis argument Thomas 
had curt answer. “Enough — it is well enough 
Imown how you, being consulted, would answer'.” 
“You know the king better than we,” urged Hilary of 
Chichester; “in the chancery, in peace and war, you 
sen'ed him faithfully, but not without envy. Those 
who then envied now ^excite the Idng against you. 

^ dare auswer for you 1 The king has said that you can no 
longer both be at one time in England — ^lie as king, you as 
archbishop.” Henry of Winchester took his stand on the 
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side of Thomas. “ If the authority of the king was to 
prevail,” ho argued, “what remains hut that nothing 
shall henceforth he done according to law, but all things 
shall be disturbed for his pleasure— and the priesthood 
shall bo as the people,” he concluded, with a stirring of 
the churchman’s temper. The Bishop of Exeter added 
another plea to induce Thomas to stand iinn; “Surely 
it is better to put one head in peril than to set the whole 
Church in danger.” Not so thought the Bishopof Lincoln, 
“a simple man and of little discretion “ for it is plain,” 
he said, “ that this man must yield up either the arch- 
bishopric or his life ; but what should be the fruit of his 
archbishopric to him if his life should cease, I see not.” 
The Bishop of Worcester, son of the famous Eobert of 
Gloucester, and Henry’s own cousin and playmate in old 
days, took an eminently prudent coui-se. “ I will give no 
counsel,” he said, “ for if I say our charge of souls is to 
he given up at the king’s threats, I should speak against 
m}' conscience, and to my own condemnation ; and if I 
should adwse to resist the king, there are those here 
who will bring him word of it, and I shall be cast out of 
the synagogue, and my lot shall bo with outlaws and 
public enemies.” At last, by the advice of the politic 
Homy of Winchester, Thomas offered to paj' the king 
2000 marks, but this compromise was refused. He 
urged that he had been freed at his consecration from 
all secular obligations, but the plea was rejected on the 
ground that it was done without the Idng’s ordom. An 
adjournment over Sundaj' was again granted; but on 
Monday Thomas was ill, and unable to attend the 
Council. Three days had now passed in fniitlcss nego- 
tiations, and the rising wrath of the king made itself 
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side of Tliomas. “ If the autboritj' of tlio king was to 
prevail,” lie argued, “what remains but that nothing 
shall hcuccfortb be done according to law, but all things 
shall be disturbed for bis pleasure — and the priesthood 
shall bo as the people,” he concluded, with a stirring of 
the churchman’s temper. The Bishop of Exeter added 
another plea to induce Thomas to stand firm ; “ Surely 
it is hotter to put one head in peril than to set the whole 
Church in danger.” Not so thought theBishopof Lincoln, 
“a simple man and of little discretion “for it is plain,” 
he said, “ that this man must yield up cither the arch- 
bishopric or his life ; but what should be the frait of his 
archbishopric to him if his life should cease, I see not.” 
The Bishop of Worcester, son of the famous Kobort of 
Gloucester, and Henry’s own cousin and playmate in old 
days, took an eminently prudent com'se. “ I will give no 
counsel,” ho said, “ for if I say our charge of souls is to 
bo given up at the king’s threats, I should speak against 
my conscience, and to my own condemnation ; and if I 
should advise to resist the king, there are those here 
who will bring him word of it, and I shall be cast out of 
the synagogue, and my lot sh.all be with outlaws and 
public enemies.” At last, by the advice of the politic 
Henry of Winchester, Thomas offered to pay the king 
2000 marks, but this compromise was refused. He 
urged that he had been freed at liis consecration from 
.all secular obligations, but the plea was rejected on the 
ground that it was done without tlic Idng’s orders. An 
adjournment over Sunday was ag.ain granted; but on 
Monday Thomas was ill, and unable to attend the 
Council. Three days had now passed in fruitless nego- 
tiations, and the rising wrath of the king made itself 
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felt, Ivitmotirs of danger gi-ew on all sides, and the 
archbishop prostrated himself before the altar in an 
ngony of praj'or, “ trembling in his rrliole bodj^,” as he 
afterwards confessed, less from fear of death than from 
the more terrible fear of the savage blinding and cruel 
punishments of those days. 

But he showed no signs of yielding when on Tuesday 
morning, the last day of the Council, the bishops again 
gathered round liira beseeching him to vield to the 
kings will. "With a fierce outbreak of passionate ro- 
proacbes be solcmnlj’ forbade them to t.ako p.art in any 
further proceedings against him, and gave formal notice 
of an appeal to Kome. Then kneeling before the altar 
of St. Stephen ho celebrated mass, using the service for 
St. Sleirbcn’s Day rrith its psalm, “Princes sat and 
spake against me,”— “a magical rite,” said Foliot, “and 
an act done in contempt of the Icing ” — and commended 
himself to the care of the first Christian martjT, and of 
the martjTcd Archbishop of Cantcrbuio', ^Uheah. Still 
arrayed in his pontifical robes, he set out for his last 
ride to the castle. Of the forty clerks “most learned 
in the Ian , n ho formed his household, only two ventured 
to follow him ; hut “ an innumerable multitude ” of people 
thronged round him as he passed bearing his cross in his 
right hand, and followed him to the castle doors rvith cries 
of lamentation, weeping and kneeling for his benediction, 
for It was sjiread abroad that he should that day be 
slam. The gates were quickly closed in the face of the 
timultuous crowd, and Thomas passed up the great hall, 
while the king, hearing of his coming in such dress and 
as ion, astily withdrew to the upper chamber to take 
counsel rrith his officers. “A fool ho was, and a fool he 
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always will bo,” commented Foliot as Tliomas entered 
with his uplifted cross. “ Lord archbishop, thou art ill- 
advised to enter thus to the king with sword un- 
sheathed — if now the king sliould toko his sword, we 
shall have a well-armed king and a well-armed arch- 
bishop !” — “That we wiU commit to God,” said Thomas. 
Thus he passed to his scat, the troubled and perplexed 
bishops " sitting opposite to him both in place and in 
heart.” 

kicanwhile the king and his inner coxincil, to which 
the bishops were now summoned, were bus}- discussing 
what must be done. Henry’s position was one of extreme 
difficulty, suddenly called on as he was to deal with a 
legacy of difficulties which had been left from the un- 
settled controversies of a lumdred years. By coming to 
the court in his pontifical dress Thomas had raised a 
claim that a bishop could only be tried dressed in full 
poutificfils by his fellow-bishops also in full dress. Ho 
had thromi aside the king’s jririsdiction by his appeal to 
Rome; and by his orders to the bishops to judge no 
further •\\dth the barons in this suit ho had further 
violated the “ customs ” of the realm to which he had 
himself commanded the bishops to swear obedience at 
Clarendon. None of the questions raised by Thomas 
indeed wore raised for the first time. William of St. 
Carileph, when charged by Rufus with treason, had 
asserted the priHlege of a bishop to be tried in pontifical 
dress, and to bo judged only by the canon law in an 
ecclesiastical court, and had claimed the right of appeal 
to Romo. But such doctrines were in those days new 
and somewhat doubtful, not supported in an}' degree by 
the Church and quite outside the sjmpathy of nobles 
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and people, and Lanfranc liad easily eluded the Bishop 
of Durham’s claims. Anselm himself had accepted a 
number of points disputed novv by Tliomas. He f ranldy 
admitted the Icing’s authority in appointing him to the 
see of Canterburj* ; he submitted to the . jurisdiction of 
the King’s Court ; he made no claims to clerical privileges 
or special forms of trial. He had indeed given the first 
example of a saving danse in his oath to Beep the 
customs of the kingdom ; but the clause he used, “ accord- 
ing to God,” ^vas radically different from that of Thomas, 
and asserted no different laiv of obedience for clerk and 
for layman. In the reign of Stephen the question of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction had been raised at the trial of 
Bishop Eoger of Salisbury; hut in this case too the 
difficulU' had been evaded by a temporary expedient, 
and the real principle at issue was left untouched. 
Thomas had in fact taken up a position which had never 
been claimed by any great churchman of the iiast The 
rising tide of ecclesiastical feeling had swept him on 
far beyond any of his predecessors. Hot even in Anselm’s 
time had the people in an ecstasy of religious fervour 
pressed to the gate of the judgment haU and knelt for 
the blessing of the saint with a passion of sympathj' and 
devotion. Ko problem of suchproportions in the relations 
of Church and State had ever before presented itself to 
a king of England. 

Henry’s first step was to send orders to the .archbishop 
to withdraw his appeal to Home and his prohibition to 
tlio bishops to proceed in the trial, and to submit to the 
King’s Court' in the matter of the chancery accounts. 
Secret friends in the Council sent the archbishop strange 
warnings. Henry, some said, uus planning his death ; 
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according to others the roj'al officers were lajdng plots 
for it secretly, “the king kno'm'ng nothing.” A new 
access of panic seized the bishops. “If he should be 
cajitured or slain what remains to us but to he cast out 
of our offices and honours to everlasting shame !” "With 
faces of abject terror they suiTounded Thomas, and the 
Bishop of Winchester imploi’ed him to resign his see 
“ The same day and the same hoiu',” ho answered, “ shall 
end my bishopric and my life.” “Would to God,” cried 
Hilary, “ that thou wert and shouldst remain only Thomas 
ivithout any other dignity whatever!” But Thomas 
refused all compromise ; he had not been summoned to 
answer in this cause; he had akeady suffered against 
law, for men of Kent and of the sea-border charged 
ivith the defence of the coast miglit be fined only 
one-third as much as the inland men ; at his consecra- 
tion, too, he had been freed from any responsibility 
incurred as chancellor ; ho asserted his right of appeal ; 
and he had meanwhile forbidden the bishops to judge 
him in any charge that referred to the time before he 
was Primate. Silently the king’s messenger returned 
with his answer. “ Behold, we have heard the blasphemy 
of prohibition out of his mouth ! ” cried the barons and 
officers, and courtiers turning their heads and throwing 
sidelong glances at him, whispered loudly that B'illiam 
who had conquered England, and even Geoffrey of Anjou, 
had known how to subdue clerk.‘=. 

On hearing the message the Idng at once ordered 
bishops and barons to proceed to the trial of the Primate 
for this new act of contempt of the King’s Court. “ lu 
a strait place you li.ave put us,” Hilary broke out 
bitterly to Thomas, “ by your prohibition 3’ou have set 
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ns between tlio hammer ami the anvil ! " In vain they 
again cntreutcil Thomas to yie!<I ; in vain they brggt’il 
the king's lease to sit apart from the l»aron«. hwen the 
Aiehhi>lio]> of Voik am! Foliot fonght !Ulxion^Iy for 
some csc,ipe from obeying Ifcniy’.s or<lem, ami at tlie 
hcaii of the bishops pmywl that they might thenisolses 
appeal to Home, and thus <lc.sl ss'ilh their o«ii rpeci.il 
griesanecs against Thomas, nho had ordered them to 
ssvear and tiieji to forsn-car themseU'cs- To this Ifeniy 
agrce<i, and from this time the prelates tat ajiarf, no 
longer forecd to join in the proceedings of the lay lords; 
wliilc Henry added to the Council certain .sherifTs and 
lesser barons “ancient in days.” Tho assembly thus 
remodelled formally condemned tho arelibi-shop as a 
tmitor, and the carls of Lcicc-ster and of Cornwall were 
sent to pronottneo judgnient But tho sentence wa.s 
never spoken, lliomas .sprang np, cross in hand, and 
pa.ssionately forbade Betcoster to speak, “flow can 
you refuse to obey,” said Leicester, “ seeing you are the 
king’s man, and hold your possessions as a fief from 
him?" “God forbid!” E.aid Thomas; “I hold nothing 
whatever of him in fief, for whatever tho Church holds 
it holds in perpetual liberty, not in subjection to any 
earthly sovereignty wliatcvcr. ... I am your father, 
you princes of the palace, lay powers, secular persons ; 
as gold is better tlian lead, so is the spiritual better 
than tho lay power. ... By my authority I foi’bid you 
to pronounce tlie sentence.” As the nobles retired the 
archbishop raised his cross : "1 also svithdraw," be said, 
“for tho hour is p.ask’’ Cries of “Traitor!” followed 
him down tho hall. Knights and barons rushed after 
him with bundles of straw and sticks snatched np from 
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tlic floor, and a clamonr rose “ as if the four parts of 
the city had been given to flames and the assault of 
enemies.” He made his way slowl}' through the weep- 
ing crowd outside to the monasteiy of St. Andrews. 
That night he fled from Northampton. The darkness 
was “as a covering” to him, and a terrible storm and 
pelting rain hid the soiuid of his horse’s feet as ho 
2)asscd at midnight through the town, and out by an 
xmguarded gate to the north. At dawn of day the 
anxious Henry of AYinchestcr came to ask for news. 
“ He is doing well,” Thomas’s servant whispered in his 
car, “ for last night he went away from us, and we do 
not Ivnow whither ho has gone.” “ By the blessing of 
God!” cried the bishop, weeping and sighing. "When 
the nows was brought to the king ho stood speechless 
for some moments, choked by his fury, till at last catch- 
ing his breath, “We have not done with him yet!” he 
exchixned. 

It seemed, indeed, as though the Council of North- 
ampton had brought nothing but failure and disaster. 
The king's whole scheme of reform depended on the 
ruin or the submission of the Primate, who was 
its open and formidable opponent. But Thomas was 
free and was now more dangerous than ever. The 
Church was alarmed, suspicious, peqdexed. It was not 
ton years since Henry had made bis first joimiey round 
the kingdom witli Ai'chbishop Theobald at his side, as 
the king chosen and apjiointed by the spiritual power 
to put domi riolcnce and rejucss a lawless baronage. 
But now he could no longer look for the aid of the 
Cliurcli ; all dream of orderly legislation seemed over. 
Amid all his violence, however, the king’s sincere 
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attempt to maintain the outward authority of law 
made of the Council of Northampton a great event in 
our constitutional history. It showed that the rule 
of pure despotism was over. A new step was taken 
too in the political education of the nation. Thrown 
back on the support of his own officials and of the 
baronage, Henry used the nobles as he had once used 
the Church. Greater and lesser barons sat together 
in the King’s Council for the first time when Henry 
summoned sheriffs and Imights from the hal! of North- 
ampton Castle to the inner council chamber. He taught 
the nobles their strength when he called the whole 
assembly of his barons to discuss questions of spiritual 
jurisdiction. It was at Nortbampton that he gave them 
their first training in political action — a training whose 
full results were seen half a century later in the winning 
of Magna Charta, 
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The flight of tho archbishop marked, the opening of 
new phase in the struggle. Thomas sought refuge at 
the Papal Court at Sens. There kneeling at Alexander’s 
feet, and sun'ounded by weeping cardinals, he delivered 
into tlie Pope’s hands the -(mtten “ customs ” wliich had 
been forced upon him at Clarendon, and resigned thO 
sec of Canterbury to receive it hack again with all 
honour. Alexander had indeed but limited sympathy 
with the fiery zealot, but he had practically no choice 
of action in face of tho resistance with which the clergy 
^^•sycM \wcvo va'A way wi Iw Siawalwi 

authoritj\ For two years at a monastery in Pontigny, 
thou for four at Sens, the archbisliop lived the life of 
an austere Cistercian monk, edifying the community 
with his fasting!?, scourgings, aud prayers. Tho canon 
law again became his constant study, and throughout 
tho churches of Gaul he sought for books which might 
be copied for the librarj' at Canterbury. He was soon 
fortified with visions of martyrdom, and prepared himself 
fitly to fulfil this glorious destiny, ^for did he forget 
the uses of political intrigue ; it was easy to enlist on 
his side tho orthodo.vy of the French king and of the 
house of Bloisj and the intimate knowledge which he 

I 
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had of his master’s continental policy iras henceforth 
at the disposal of the hereditary enemies of ^enry. A 
tnmult of political alarms filled the air. Ambassadors 
from both sides hnnied to every court, to the Emperor, 
the Pope, the King of France, the Count of Flanders, 
the Empress Matilda at Rouen. It iras the beginning 
of six years of incessant diplomatic intrigue, and of 
almost ceaseless war. Tire conflict, transferred from 
England to France, mpidly n’idened into a strife, not 
now for the maintenance of the king’s authority in 
England, but for his actual supremacy over the whole 
empire. Instead of the great questions of principle 
which had given dignity to the earlier stages of the 
dispute, the quarrel sank into a bitter personal wrangle, 
an ignoble strife which left to later generations no great 
example, no fruitful precedent, no victoiy won for 
liberty or order, for Church or State. 

Henry was at first studiously moderate. He wished 
to submit entirely to the Pope ; he was the most devout 
son of the Church ; if the Pope would but settle this 
one dispute, the kingdom and the clergy would hence- 
forth rejoice under a good king and an excellent bishop. 
The sharp pressure of immediate danger, however, no 
less than his own imperious habit, made moderation 
difficult, France was openly hostile. 'Tire princes of 
Males had risen in a general rebellion. Threatened 
with a double danger he was driven by irritation and 
alarm into an outburst of personal vengeance. The 
revenues of Canterbury were confiscated ; tbe name of 
the arcbbisbop was struck out from tbe pra 3 'ers of tbe 
Churcli. In tbe January of 1165 a ro 3 ’al order drove 
into exile all tbe relations and dependants of Thomas ; 
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and as men, women, and children toiled through the 
winter cold to Pontigny, they spread far and vnde fresh 
anger against the tj'rant and fresh pity for the saint. 
Clergy and laymen were alike forbidden to bring letters 
of interdict from abroad; no bishop might go out of 
his kingdom carrying more than his staff ; aU students 
were called home. Meanwhile Henry hastened to 
France and met Louis at Gisors. He boldly threatened 
to renoimco the orthodox attitude ho had taken up, and 
opened negotiations with the Emperor and the anti-Pope. 
The king’s threats served their purpose. IVar in France 
was for the moment averted ; and Henr}' hurried back 
to England, bringing inth him the greatest army that 
had ever yet been gathered against Wales. But the 
year closed in gloom. The Welsh expedition ended 
disastrous!}'. In September he returned to London to 
prepare for now difficulties. A son had been bom to 
the king of France, and the whole question of the 
succession to the realm was immediatcl}' changed. 
Henry’s presence was urgently needed in his foreign 
dominions, which were threatened at once by fear of 
internal revolt and of French invasion ; and, meanwhile, 
the administration of England was still in disorder. 
Two years had passed since the failure of his effort for 
reform at Clarendon ; and in the hurry of negotiations, 
of warn, of political inti-igucs, all other questions had 
heen laid aside. He was resolved not to leave England 
again to confusion, nor to trust the work of refoim to 
any other hand than his orvn. In Febniary 1166 he 
drew up his long-delayed scheme. His plans were 
rapidly completed; by tlie 16th of March the new 
system was at work. 
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Such were the conditions under which appeared the 
iamous Assize of Clarendon. Tor the first time in 
English history a code of lairs was issued hy the sole 
authority of the king, without any appeal to the sanction 
of binding and immutable “custom.” Indeed, in all 
Europe there was no instance of national legislation 
which could be compared ivitb it, for it was not till a 
hundred years later that the first code of laws since the 
time of the Carolingian Capitularies was drawn up in 
France. Its very name bears witness to the impression 
it made in its own day. The word “law” was still 
reserved for certain solemn tises, for the unalterable 
code of Scripture or for the Roman law. Men questioned 
what to call this new decree, given at the king’s will, 
and to bo enforced just so long as he should choose, and 
their jealous conserv'atism took refuge in the word 
"assize,” as later generations in the samediificultyfell back 
on such words as “ provision,” “ statute,” “ ordinance.” 

The Constitutions of Clarendon two years before had 
lain dorvn the principles which were to regulate the 
relations in England of Church and Stata The Assize 
of Clarendon laid down the principles on which the 
administration of justice was to be carried out. Just as 
Henry bad undertaken to bring Church courts and 
Church law under the king's control, so now he aimed 
at bringing all local and rival jurisdictions whatever into 
the same obedience. In form the new law vras simple 
enough. It consisted of tn-enty-two articles which were 
drawn np for the use of the judges who were about to 
make their circuits of the jirovinces. The first articles 
described the manner in which criminals ryere to he 
“presented” before the justices or sberiff. The accns.a- 
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tion was to lio made by “juries,” composed of twelve 
men of tlio hundred and four men of the torvnship ; the 
“presentment” of a criminal bj* a jury such as this 
practically implied that the man was held guilty by the 
public report of his own neighbourhood, and he was 
therefore forbidden such chance of escape as compurgation 
or the less dangerous forms of ordeal might have afforded, 
and was sent to the almost certain condemnation of the 
ordeal by water; if b)' some rare fortune he should 
escape from this alive ho ivas banished from the kingdom 
as a man of evil reputation. All freemen wei-o ordered 
to attend the courts hold by the justices. The judges 
were given power to enter on all estates of the nobles, to 
SCO that the men of the manor were duly enrolled imdcr 
the system of “ frank-plcdgc,” in groups of ten men 
bound to answer for one another as “pledges” for all 
purposes of police. Strict rales were made to prevent 
the possible escape of criminals. The sheriffs were 
ordered to aid one another in carrying the hue and cry 
after them from one country to another ; no “ liberty ” 
or “honour” might harbour a malefactor against the 
Idng’s ofiicers; sheriffs were to give to the justices in 
writing the names of all fugitives, so that they might be 
sought through all England ; everywhere jails, in which 
doubtful strangers or suspected rogues might bo shut up 
for safe keeping in case the “ hue and cry ” should be 
raised after them, wore to be made or repaired with 
wood from the Idng’s or the nearest landonmer’s domains; 
no man might entertain a stranger for whom he would 
not be answerable before the justices ; the old English 
law was again repeated in the very words of ancient 
times, that none might take into his house a waif or 
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wanderer for more than one night unless he or his horse 
were sick; and if he tarried longer he must be kept 
until he were redeemed by his lord or could give safe 
pledges ; no religious house might receive any of the 
mean people into their body without good testimony as 
to character unless he were sick unto death ; and heretics 
were to be treated as outlaws. These last indeed were 
not very plentiful in England, and the over-anxious 
legislators seem only to have had in view a little hand 
of German preachers, who had converted one woman, 
and who had themselves at a late council at Oxford hecn 
branded, flogged, and driven out half -naked, so that 
there was by this time probably not one who had not 
perished in the cold. 

Such was the series of regulations tliat opened the 
long cour.sc of reforms bj' which English law has been 
built up. Two judges were sent during the next spring 
and summer through the whole of England. The 
following year there was a survey of the forests, and in 
lies another circuit of the shires was made by the 
barons of the Exchequer. Year by ye.w with unbroken 
regularity the terrible visitation of the country bj' the 
justices weut on. The wealth of the luckless people 
poured into the king'.s treasury; the busy secretaries 
reconlcd in the Eolls a mx^s of profits unknoivn to the 
accounts of earlier days. The great barons who presided 
over the Shire courts found themselves practically robbed 
o! jiowcr and influence. The ordinary courts fell into 
insignificance bc.sidc those summoned by the king’.s 
judges, thronged as they were with the crowd of ricli 
and poor, tremhUng at the penalty of a' ruinous flue for 
non-altciuianco or full of a nowly-kindk'd hojic of jus* 
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fonn, called "proving liis Englishry,” conki be gone 
through — a condition which was constantly impossible ; 
the township was fined i£ the body had been buried 
before the coming of the coroner; abbot or knight or 
householder was heavily taxed for cverj' crime of serf or 
hired servant underdiim, or even for the ofTencos of any. 
starving and woni-out inlgrim or traveller to whom he 
had given a three days’ shelter. In the remotest regions 
of the country barons and knights and freeholders were 
called to aid in carrying out the law. The “jurors” 
must be ready at the judges’ summons wherever and 
whenever they were wanted. They must be prepared 
to answer fully for their district ; they must expect to 
be called on all sorts of excuses to Westminster itself, 
and no hardships of the jounicy from the farthest coraor 
of the land might keep them back. The “knights of 
the shire” were summoned as “ rccognitoi’s ” to give 
their testimony in all questions of property, public 
prirdloge, rights of trade, local liberties, exemption from 
taxes ; if the Mug demanded an “ aid ” for the marriage 
of his daughter or the coming of age of his son, they 
assessed the amount to he paid ; if he wanted to coimt 
■ an estate among the royal Forests, it was they who 
decided whether the land was his by ancient right 
They were employed too in all kinds of business for the 
Court ; they might he sent to examine a criminal who 
had fled to the refuge of a church, or to see whether a 
sick man had appointed an attorney', or wdrether a litigant 
who pleaded illness was really in bed without his 
breeches. If in any case the verdict of the Shire Court 
was disputed, they' were summoned to Westminster to 
repeat the record of the county. Iso people probably 
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over went through so Fevero n ilisciplinc or received so 
cn'iciont !\ tmining in the practiciil work of carrying out 
the law, as was given to the ICngliUi pcoj)le in the 
hundred years that lay hctwceii the Afsizo of Clarendon 
in IIGG and the I’arliamcnt summoned by l)c Jlontfort 
in r2Gr>, wliorc knighU! frotn every shire elected in the 
count}' court were called to sit with the bisliops and 
great barons in the common Parliament of the re;dm. 

In the pitiless routine of their worlc, however, the 
barons of the Exchequer were at tliis early time scarcely 
regarded as judges administering juslico so imich as tax- 
gatherers for a needy treasury. Baron and churchman 
and burgher alike saw eveiy question turn to a demand 
of money to swell the royal Hoard ; jurors were fineil for 
any trifling flaw in legal procedure ; nidmvs were fined 
for leave to many, guardians for leave to receive their 
wards; if a jieasant were kicked by his horse, if in 
lisliing he full from the side of his boat, or if iii carrying 
homo bis eels or hciTings he stumbled and was crushed 
by the cart-wheel, bis wretched children saw horse or 
boat or cart with its load of fish which in older days had 
been forfeited as “ dcodand " to the service of God, now 
carried oil' to the king’s Hoard ; if a miller was caught in 
the wheel of his mill the sherift' must see the price of it 
paid to the royal trca.sury. In the country districts 
where coin was perhaps scarcely ever seen, whore wages 
were unknown, and such little traffic as went on was 
wholly a matter of harder, the peasants must often have 
been put to the greatest straits to find money for the 
fines. Year after year h.aron as well as peasant and 
famor saw his waggons and horses, or his store of honey, 
eggs, loaves, heei', the fish from his pond or the fowls 
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from lii-- y.inl, cinimed by Um pmvcyMr'' iinn-ided 
for tbo jmlni's and thnir foUoAm', and ]..ud for by s'lfb 
ini'.i“Xiri's and ‘•ncfi jiriccs it' rc> nn'd f;o(xl to Ihe proody 
coniracto!'; Tlic jwojde at laryc jrTTinijfd under the 
lieuty biinb'i) of line! and {■(’naHic's and rbai-pt"! fnr Uif 
mainimiun-a of an vinacciittomcd jn'-ticr. WJit’ii ft) lit'-' 

\ i'«itatio!i'- of llGt' till’ jndt'O'i lud to colirct-, beddc'' tbo 
oidinaiy dnc', an "aid"' for Ibe marriage (d tun king's 
uldo't daiigbter, the imliaj>})y lax pajor*, rocognir.ing in 
tlieir tni'-cry no distinctions, attributed all their sitTcring? 
to the new refonn, aitd raw in tludr !;it\g not a nilor who 
dfdrcd righteous judgment, Inii one who only thirsttsl 
after gain, Tlie one privilege which seemed worth 
fighting for or worth buying was the privilege of assess- 
ing their own fiuo.s and managing their omt courts. 
Half 51 century later we see the jwevivilitig teiTor at a 
visit of the judge.s to Cornwall, nhen all the people fled 
for refuge to the woods, and could hardly Iw comjiellcd 
or pcrsuailcd to come hack ag.iin. Tet later the people 
won a concession lliat in time of war no circuits should 
bo held, so that the poor should not be ntterly ruined. 

Opjuession and extortion had doubtless been well 
known before, when the shcrifl' c.amed on the administra- 
tion of the law side by side ndth the Incrativo business 
of “farming the shires;” but itavas at least an irregular 
and uncertain oppression. The sherifF might himself at 
any moment share the fate of one of his own victims and 
a more merciful man stand in his place; in any case 
bribes were not unavailing, and there was still an appeal 
to the kin;^s justice. But against the new system there 
w.as no appeal ; it was orderly, methodical, unrelenting ; 
it was backed by the avholo force of the kingdom; it 
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ovorlool:c(l uolliing ; it forgot nothing ; it was comp;ini- 
tivcly incorruiitihlc. The lesser cotirls, with tlicir old 
chiinsy procedure, were at a hopeless dissidvitiitago heforo 
the professional judges, who coidd use all the new legal 
me! hods. If a man snflered under these there wa.s none 
to plead his cau.se, for in all the country t hero wts not a 
•siiiglo Indued hiw 3 ’er p.avc tlio.sc in the king's .seiwice. 
However wo tvlio look h.ick frotn tlic safe di.snmco of 
seven Imndred ^-eavs ina^- kco with clearer vision the 
great work which was done by Ilenry'.s A.s-sizc, in its 
own daj‘ it was far from being a welcome institution to 
our unhappy forefathers. There was scarcely a clas.s in 
the countiy which did not find itself aggrieved ns the 
king Waged war m‘th the claims of “privilege’’ to .stand 
above right and ju.stico and tnith. But all rc.si.stancc of 
turbulent and discontented f.aclions was vain. The great 
ju.sticiars ut the liead of the Icgid administration, Do 
Luc}' and Gtanviile, steadily* carried ont the new code, 
and a body of lawyers was indued under them which 
formed a cla.ss irholly unkfiown elsewhere in Europe. 
Instead of arbitrary and conflicting decisions, varj'ing in 
cvciy hundred and evciy fiunchisc according to the 
fashion of the district, the judges of the Exchequer or 
Curia Begis declared judgments rvliich were governed by 
certain general principle.s. The traditions of the great 
administrators of Henry’s Court wore handed down 
through the trenhlcd reign.s of his sons ; and the whole 
of tho later Common Jaw is iwacticallj'- b.ascd on the 
decisions of two judges whoso work was finished within 
fifty years of Ilcniy’s death, and whoso lahoui's fonnod 
the materials from whicli in 1200 Bracton drew up tho 
greatest work over written on English liw. 
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Henry’s Afsi^o given buck to the people ntkrgo. Foreigner 
as ho ivas, Henry jirecen’ctl to Knglishnicn an inheritance 
whicli had been handccl down from an immemorial past, 
and which liad olsmvlicre vanished away or was slipping 
fast into foigclfnlness. According to the Roman system, 
which in the next century spread over Europe, all law 
and government proceeded directly from the king, and 
the subject had no right save that of implicit obedience ; 
the system of representation and the idea of the jury had 
no place in it. Teutonic tradition, on the other hand, 
looked upon the nation as a commonwealth, and placed 
the ultimate authority' in the will of the whole people; 
the law was the jicoplc’s law — it was to bo declared and 
earned out in the people's courts. At a very critical 
moment, when everything was shifting, niiccrtain, transi- 
tional, Henry’s legislation established this tradition for 
England. Ry Ids Assise Englishmen were still to bo 
tried in their ancient courts. Justice w.as to he adminis- 
tered hytho ancient inachincryof shire-moot and hundred- 
moot, by the legal men of hundred and townsldp, by the 
lord and his steward. Tlic shire-moot became the king’s 
com't in so far us its jircsidcnt was a king’s judge and its 
procedure regulated by tho king’s decree ; but it still 
remained the court of tho people, to which tho freemen 
gathered as their fathers had done to tho folk-moot, and 
avhoro judgment could only be pronounced by tbo verdict 
of tho frcoholdors who sat in tho coiu'L Tho king’s 
action indeed was determined by a curious medley of 
chance circumstances and rooted prejudices. The canon 
law was fast siwcading over his foreign states, and 
wherever the c.anon law c.amo in the civil law followed 
in its train. But in England locjil liberties avero strong, 
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the feudal s3’stcm had never been coinpictclj’ established, 
insular prejudice against the foreigner and foreign rvays 
was alert, the Church gcncrany still held do national 
tradition, the Icing was at dcadlj' feud with the Piimato, 
and was quite resolved to have no customs favoured by’ 
him brought into the land ; his own absolute power made 
it no humiliation to accept the maxim of English 
lawyers that “ the hing is under God and the law.” So 
it happened that while all the other cimlized nations 
quietly passed under the rule of the Eoman code England 
alone stood outside it. From the twelfth century to 
the present day the groundwork of our law has been 
Englisli, in spite of the ceaseless filtcring-in of the con- 
ceptions and rules of the cirdl law of Rome. “ Tlirough- 
out the world at this moment there is no body of ten 
thousand Englishmen governed by a system of law which 
was not fashioned by themselves.” 



CHAPTER VII 


THE STMFE ‘WITH THE CHURCH 

The Assize of Clarendon rvas drawn np in February 
1166, and in March Henry sailed for France. Trouble 
awaited him there on every hand, and during the next 
two years he had to meet no less than thirteen revolts 
or wars. Aquitaine declared against the imperial system ; 
loud complaints were raised of Henr 3 '’s contempt of old 
franchises and liberties, and of the “ officers of a strange 
race ” who violated the customs of the country by orders 
draw up in a foreign tongue — the languc d’oil, the 
speech of Norman and Angevin. Maine, Toiwaine, and 
Britanny were in chronic revolt. The AVelsh rose and 
conquered Flint. The King of Scotland was in treaty 
with France. Warring parties in Ireland claimed Henry’s 
interference. England was uneasy and discontented. 
Louis of France was allied with all Henrj-’s enemies — 
Gascons, Bretons, Welsh and Scotch ; he aided the Count 
of Flanders and the Count of Boulogne in preparing a 
fleet of six hundred ships to attack the southern coast of 
England. The Pope's attitude was cautious and un- 
certain. inien Barbarossa’s armies were triumphant in 
Italy, when Henry’s Italian alliances were strong and his 
bribes were big, Alexander leaned to the king; when 
success ag.ain returned to Rome he looked with more 
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effectual favour on the demands of the archbishop. The 
rising tide of disaffection tried the king sorely. It rvaS 
in vain that he sought to rrin over the leaders of the 
ecclesiastical party, the canon lawj'eri;, such as John of 
Salisbury, or Master Herbert of Bosham, vvith -u'hom he 
argued the point at his Easter Court at Angers. JoliP 
of Salisbury flatly rejected the Constitutions, declaring 
that his first obedience rvas due to the Pope and the 
archbishop. Herbert -was yet more defiant. “Look 
hou' this proud felloiv comes ! ” said Henrj', as the stately 
Herbert entered in his splendid dress of green cloth of 
Auxerre, n-ith a richly trimmed cloak hanging after the 
German fashion to his heels. He was no true servant to 
the Idng, declared Herbert when he had seated himselk 
who would allow him to go astraj'. As for the customSj 
there wore bad enough customs in other countries 
against the Church of God, but at least they were nof^ 
^vritten dou-n either in the lauds of the King of Franco 
or of the King of the Germans. “ JVliy do you diminisk 
his dignity?” hastily demanded the king, “by not 
calling him the Emperor of the Germans?” “Tfio 
King of the Germans he is,” retorted Herbert^ “ though 
when he writc-s, ho signs 'Imporafor Homamrum scrnpc^ 
Avr/uftvs.’ ” “Shame!” cried the Icing, “hero is an 

outrage ! "Why should this son of a priest disturb my 
kingdom .and disfiuict my peace ?” “ Kay,” said Herbert) 
“ I am not the son of a priest, for it was after mj' birth 
my bather became a priest; neither is he the son of 
a king save one whom his father begirt being king.” 
“ BThoscsoover son ho may be,” cried a baron who sat 
by, “I would give the half of my land that Jic were 
mine!” Henry heard the words bitterly, .and held 
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his peace ; and in a few moments ordered the intractable 
Herbert to depart. 

The strife between Church and State was, in fact, 
taking every day a new harshness. Gregory VII. a 
century earlier had suggested that kingly power was of 
diabolic origin. “Who is ignorant that kings and 
princes have their beginning in this, that knowing not 
God, they by rapine, perfidy, and slaughter, the devil 
moving them, affect rule over their equals — that is, over 
men, with blind greed and intolerable presumption.” 
But the papal theory of a vast Christian republic of all 
peoples, under the leadership of Rome, found little 
favour ndth the kings of the rising states which were 
beginning to shape themselves into the great powers of 
modern Europe. Henry, steeped in the new temper, 
proposed a rival theory of the origin of government. 
“Thou,” ho Avroto to the Pope, “by the papal authority 
granted thee by men, thinkest to prevail over the 
authority of the royal dignity committed to me by God.” 
The wisest of the churchmen of England used more sober 
language than all this. “Ecclesiastical dignity,” Avrote 
Ralph of Diceto, later the Dean of St. Paul’s, “rather 
advances than abolishes royal dignity, and the royal 
dignity is Avont rather to preserA'’e than to destroy 
ecclesiastical liberty, for kings have no salvation AAnthout 
the Church, nor can the Church obtain peace Aidthout 
the protection of the king.” To the fiery zeal of the 
archbishop, on the other hand, the secular jioAver Avas as 
“lead” compared to the fine “gold” of the spiritual 
dignit}'. Henr}', he cried loudl}*, Avas a “tyrant” — a 
Avord Avhich to medireval cars meant not an arbitrary or 
capricious ruler, since that was the admitted right of 
K 
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eveiy ruler, \mt a Idng ■svlio governed vritliont heeding 
the eternal maxims of the “law of nature," an idea 
which theologians had borrowed from the theories of 
the ancient law of Home, and modified to mean the law 
of Scripture or of the Church. But in the ai^tments of 
Thomas this law took the narrowest proportions, with 
no wider interpretation than tliat given by the pedantic 
temper of a fanatical ecclesiastical politician. He fought 
his battles too often by molent and \mlgar methods, ami 
Henrj' re.aped the profit of his errors. How far our 
national solution of the problem raised between Church 
and State might have been altered or delayed if tlio 
claims of the Church had at this moment been represented 
by a leader of supreme moral and spiritual authority, it 
is bard to say. But Tliom.as avas far from being at the 
highest level of his own day in religious thought, Wicn 
.=omc years later the holy Hugh of Lincoln forbade bis 
archdeacons and their officers to receive fines instead of 
inflicting penance for crimes, ho avas met by the objection 
that the blessed arebbisbop and martyr Thomas himself 
had taken fines. “BcHoa’C me," said Hugh, “not for 
that aras he a saint ; he shoaved other marks of holiness, 
hy another title he avou the martyr’s palm." 

In the sj)ring of 11G6 Thomas avas appointed r.ip.al 
T.iCgatc for England, and he at once used his near authority 
to excommimicatc in .Tunc all the king’s chief agents — 
Bichard of Ildic«ter, John of Oxfonl, Ilichaial do Jmey, 
Jocelyn of Baillenl — avhilc the king himself avits only 
spare<l for the moanent that he might hjive n little P}>acc 
for r<'-[anit.anco. Bumour as«ertcd to-J that the Brimate 
acted as cmsnsi-llor to the foreign enemies of England, 
declaring that he avould either rc'-'toro himself to his foc 
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or take away Henry’s crown. Ho sa^y with delight the 
growing irritation of England under its sufferings after 
the Assize of Clarendon ; ancient prophecies of Merlin’s 
which foretold disaster were on his lips, and he gi’ew yet 
more defiant in his sense of the king's impending ruin. 
The pride and temper of Henr}’^ kept pace with those of 
Thomas. He became more and more fierce and un- 
compromising, In answer to the excommunications he 
forced the Cistercians in 1166, by threats of vengeance in 
England, to expel Thomas from Pontigny. "When papal 
legates arrived in 1167 with proposals for mediation, he 
bluntly expressed his hope that he might never see any 
more cardinals. His political activity was unceasing. 
Ho completed the conquest of Britanny, and concluded 
a treaty of marriage between his son Geoffrey and its 
heiress Constance. The Count of Blois was won at a 
cost of £500 a year, ilortain was bought from the 
Count of Boulogne. “Broad and deep ditches were 
made between France and Norm.andy.” A frontier 
castle was raised at Beauvoir. His second son Eichard, 
then twelve years old, was betrothed to Louis’s daughter 
Adela ; and his daughter Eleanor to the King of Castile. 
He secured the friendship of Flanders. He was busj’ 
building up a plan of Italian alliances and securing the 
passes over the .(Ups. Milan, Parma, Bologna, Cremona, 
the klarquis of MontfeiTat, the barons of Eome, all were 
won by his lavish pay. The alliance of Sicily was estab- 
lished by the betrothal of his daughter with its king. 
The states of the Pope were being gradually hemmed in 
between Henry’s allies to north and south. The threat 
of an imperial allitincc was added to hold his enemies in 
awe. In the spring of 1168 his eldest daughter was 
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married to the Emperor’s cousin, Henry the Lion, the 
national hero of Gennany, second onlj' to Barbarossa in 
porrer, Duke of Bavaria, Duke of Saxony, Lord of Bnms- 
u-ick, and of vast estates in Northern Gei’many, vvith 
claims to the inheritance of Tnscanj’ and of the Lombard 
possessions of the House of Este. For the purpose of a 
judicious threat, he even entertained an imperial embassy 
svhich promised him armed help and urged him to recog- 
nize the anti-Pope, whose first act, as both Henry and 
Thomas well \mderstood, would have been the deposition 
of the archbishop. 

At last the moment seemed come, not onlj' to udn a 
peace with France, but to carry out a long -cherished 
scheme for the ordering of the Angevin Emjnre. He 
met the King of France at IMontmirail on the feast of the 
Epiphany, January 6, 11 GO, and the mighty Angorin 
ruler bowed luinself before his feebler suzerain lord to 
renew his homage. “On this day, my lord king, on 
wliich the three kings offered gifts to the King of kings, 
myself, my sons, and my land, I commend to your keep- 
ing.” His continental estates svcrc divided among his 
sons, to be held under his supremo authority. The eldest, 
Henry, svho had in 1100 done homage to Louis for 
Normandy, now did homage for Anjou, J^Iainc, and 
Britanny. Biehard received Aquitaine, and Geoffrey 
v.-as set over Britanny under his elder brother as over- 
lord. Tliis divirion of Henry’s dominions by iw means 
implied any intention on the king's part of giving up the 
administration of tbe provinces. It was but tbc fust 
stcj> towards tbc realization of bis imperial system, by 
which he was to reign as ssipteme lord, s\irrounded by 
the sub-rulcrs of his surious jwovincc-s. iTamsced as he 
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had been -n-ith ceaseless wars, from the Welsh mountains 
to the Pp’enees, he might well believe that such a 
s3’stem would host provide for the defence of his unudeldy 
states; “When he alone had the rule of his Idngdom,” 
as ho said later, " ho had let nothing go of his rights ; 
and now, when man}' Avcrc joined in the government of 
his lands, it would be a shame that any part of them 
were lost." In the difficulties of internal administration 
the system might prove no less useful. Tliat any serious 
difference of interest could arise between himself and the 
sons whom he loved “more than a father,” Henr}' could 
never, then or afterwards, believe. He rather trusted 
that a wise division of authority between them might 
secure the administrative power in the royal house, and 
prevent the growth of excessive influence among his 
ministers. But for all his hopes, the treaty of Mont- 
mirail was in fact a crowning triumph for France; it 
was virtually the first breahing up of the Empire, and 
had in it the seeds of Henry’s later min. 

There was another side to the treatj'. Henry and 
Thomas met at Montmirail for the first time since the 
council of Northampton over four years before, to renew 
a quarrel in which no terms of peace were possible. The 
old hopeless dispute raged afresh, the king demanding a 
vow to obey the “customs of the kingdom,” Thomas 
insisting on his clause “ saving my order,” “ samng the 
honour of God.” The fonner weary negotiations began 
again ; new envoj's hurried l)ackwards and forwards ; 
interminable letters argued the limits of the temporal 
and spiritual powers in phrases which lost nothing of 
their arrog.anco from the fact that neither side had the 
power to enforce their claims. The Primate would hav'e 
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no moderate counsels. “Believe me,” Thomas urote of 
Henrj', “ wlio know the manners of the man, he is of 
such a disposition that nothing hut punishment can 
mend.” He excommunicated the bishops of London and 
Salisbury and a number of clerks and laymen, till in the 
chapel of the king there was scarcely one who was able 
to give him the lass of peace. Henry “ shook with fear,” 
according to the boast of Thomas, at the excommunica- 
tions. In vain the Pope sought to moderate his zeal. 
In the summer of 1169 two leg.atcs were sent to settle 
the dispute, of whom one was pledged to the king and 
the other to the archbishop. Henry, like every one else, 
saw the futility of their mission, and “ led them for a 
week," as one of them complained, “through many 
windings both of road and speech.” IVith a scornful 
taunt that “ he did not care an egg for them and their 
excommunications," he finally mounted his horse to ride 
off from the conference. “ I sec, I see ! ” he said to the 
frightened bishops who hun-ied after him to call him 
back ; “ they will interdict my land, but siuely I who 
c.an take the strongest of castles in anj' single day, shall 
I not avail to scotch a single clerk if ho should interdict 
my land !” "Wlten a compromise seemed possible, he 
suddenly added to the form of peace he had projiosed- 
tho words, “ saving the dignity of my kingdom.” This 
broke off all negotiations. “The dignity of the king- 
dom," said Tlmmas, “was only a softer name for the 
Constitutions of Clarendon.” “ If the king,” said John 
of Kalisbnry, “had obtained the insertion of this clattsc, 
he had carried the royal customs, only changing the ■ 
name. ’ A new attempt at reconciliation w.as made in 
Xovember at Montmartre, but Henry refused to give the 
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Primato tlio “kiss of peace,” -which in feudal custom was 
the binding sign of perfect friendship ; and when the Pope 
thought to compel his submission, first by threats and 
promises, then by a formal threat of interdict, he answered 
by despatching veiy decided orders to England. Any 
one rrho carried an intei-dict to England ivas to sufFer as 
a traitor ; all clerks were summoned homo from abroad ; 
none might leave the Idngdom without an order from 
the king ; if any man should observe an interdict ho was 
to bo banished with all his kindred. All appeal to Pope 
or archbishop was forbidden ; no mandate might be 
carried to Pope or archbishop; if any man favoured Pope 
or archbishop Ids goods and those of his kindred should 
be confiscated. All subjects of the realm, from boys to 
old men, must swear obedience to these articles. 

Butif Henry had longbcen used to see hismerowill tvu-n 
into absolute law, ho had now reached a point where the 
submission of his subjects broke donm. The laity indeed 
obeyed, but the clergy, with the Archbishop of Yoi-k at 
their head, absolutely refused to abjure obedience to 
Pope and Primate. Throughout the strife the leading 
clergy had sought to avoid taking sides, but as the king’s 
attitude became more and more arbitrary, a steady under- 
current of resistance made itself felt. As early as 1166 
the king’s officer, Kichard of Ilchestcr, sought counsel of 
Ralph of Diceto as to the duty of observing bis excom- 
munication by Thomas. The answer shows the nobler 
influence of tlio Church in maintaining the rigid rule of 
law as opposed to arbitrary government, and its largo 
sense that general order was to be iireforred to private 
good. Ho laid down that an archbishop’s spiritual rights 
are indestructible; that in all cases submission to larv 
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was tlie highest duty j and that it was better humbty to 
accept even a harsh sentence than to set an eril example 
of disobedience by which others might be led to their 
nun. In 1167 the clergy had been called to London to 
swear fealty to the anti-Pope; but “as the bishops 
refused to tahe so detestable an oath against God and 
the Pope, this unlarrful and wicked business came to 
an end.” The bishops had obeyed the excommunica- 
tion of Foliot by the Primate ; they had refused to join 
in his .appeal to Pome or to hold communion with him. 
It now seemed as though in this last decree of 1169 
Henry had reached the limits of his authority over the 
Church, and it m.ay be that some sense of peril induced 
him at the Pope’s orders to stunroon Thomas to Hor- 
mandy to renew negotiations for the peace of Montmartre. 
But the meeting never took place. Before Tiiomas could 
reach Caen he was stopped hy nows that Henry had 
suddenly left for England. In tlie midst of a terablc 
storm the king crossed the Channel on the 3d of March 
1170, and barely escaping with his life, landed at Ports- 
mouth after four years' ahsencc. 

So sudden was his journey that .a nimour spread that 
ho had fled over sea to avoid the interdict jwoclaimcd 
hy Thomas. But during his .absence trouble had been 
steadily grom'ng in England. In his sore straits for 
money during these last years, Henry could not alw.a 3 's 
he particular as to means. Jeivs were robbed .and 
banished ; the bishopric of Lincoln was added to the 
half-dozen sees alre-adj* v.acant, and its treasure swept 
into the royal Hoaial; an “aid” avas raised for the 
marriage of his daughter, and a tenable list of fines 
levied under the Assize of Clarendon. The .«ums raised 
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told, in fact, of the general increase of -wealth. The 
national income, which at the beginning of Henry’s reign 
had been bnt £22,000, -was raised in the last year to 
£48,000, and an enormous treasure had been accumulated, 
said to be equal to 100,000 marks, or, by another account, 
to bo worth £900,000. The increase of trade was shown 
by the gro-i\-ing numbers of Jews, the bankers and 
usurers of the time. At the beginning of Henry’s reign 
they were still so few that it rvas possible to maintain a 
law which forbade their burial anywhere save in one 
cemetery near London. Before its close tlieir settlements 
wore so numerous that Jewish burial-grounds had to be 
established near every great town. Their b.anking profits 
wore enormous, and Christians who saw the wages of 
sin heaped up before their eyes, looked wistfully at a 
business forbidden by the ecclesiastical standard of 
morals of that dajn 

The towns were stin-ed with a new actirity. London 
naturally led the way. The very look of the cit}' told 
of its growing wealtli. Till now the poor folk in towns 
found shelter in hovels of such a land that Henry II. 
could order that the houses of heretics should be carried 
outside the town and burned. But the new wealth of 
merchant and Jew .and trader was seen in the “ stone 
houses,” some indeed like “ roj^al palaces,” which sprang 
up on every hand, and offered a now temptation to house- 
breakers and plunderers of the thicldy-peojficd alleys. 
The new cathedral of St Paul’s had just been built The 
'rower and the palace .at 'Westminster liad been repaired 
by the splendid extravagance of Chancellor Thomas, and 
the citizens, impatient of the wooden bridge that spanned 
the river, were on the point of beginning the “ London 
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allowed ; but tlic king, practical, businesslike, impatient 
of abuses, like every vugorous autocratic mler, had no 
mind to wait two raontlis to redress the grievances of 
his pcojile. The barons who liad been appointed as 
shcrifis at the opening of his reign had governed after 
the old corruy^t traditions, or perhajis themselves snffer- 
ing under the ruthless {pressure of the barons of the 
Exchequer, liad been driven to a like severity of extor- 
tion. T>y an edict of the king every sheriff throughout 
the country was stnick from his jiost ; of the twenty- 
.Kcveu only seven were restored to their jdaccs, and new 
sheriffs were appointed, all of wliom save four were 
nfiicor.? of the Ivings Court The great locil noble who 
had Innlud it a.s he <-ho:'e over the suitors of the Court 
for fifteen years, and fined and taxed and forfeited ,as 
seemed good to liim, suddenly, without a moment's 
warning, saw his ydace (ilied Iw a stranger, a mere clerk 
trained in the Court among the royal servants, a simjdo 
nominee of the king ; he could no longer doubt that the 
royal supremacy was now without rival, without limit, 
inrosistible. comydete. Such tin act of absolute authority 
luid indeed, as Hr, Stubbs rays, “no e.vatnyde in the 
bi'itory of Enroyie since the time of the Itoman EmynTe, 
except po'.sibly in the power wielded by Charles the 
ftrcjt.' 

Not w,i': tins Henry’s only art of high-handed govern- 
ment f)n the ItJiii of Ay.rii he railed u council to 
Isindou to conmlt noout the cortewtinii of his son. It 
wa-- a innovation, ae.ain-f all custom and 

tr.-.dii'-nn, b-r no corfm.-.tion of the heir in his 

f.Uh-nV lifeinne !r.d ever taS:cn place in England. Itnt 
ll,->rv v.av )io jn'.rc ’’.ing of Ktigl.vnd, tior did he ywcatly 
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licecl barbaric or insular pi'ojudico when ho bad even 
before his eyes the example not only of the French Court, 
but of the Holy Roman Empire. The coronation rvas a 
necessary step in the completion of the plan unfolded 
at Montmirail for the ordering of the second empire of 
the West. Moreover, the settlement probablj’’ seemed 
to him more imperative than ever from the restlessness 
and discontent of the land. No king of England since 
the Conquest had succeeded peaceably to his father. The 
reign of Stephen had abundantlj' proved hoiv vain ivcre 
oaths of homage to secure the succession ; and the sacred 
anointing, ivhich in those days carried with it an in- 
alienable consecration, was perhaps the only certain way 
of seevu'ing bis sou’s right. It may well be, too, that, 
threatened as ho was with interdict, he saw the advan- 
tage of providing for the peace and security of England 
by crowning as her king an innocent boy ndth whom the 
Church had no quarrel. The actual ceremony of conse- 
cration raised, indeed, an immediate and formidable diffi- 
culty. A king of England coidd be legally consecrated 
only by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Three years 
before Henry had forced the Pojie, then in extreme peril, 
to grant special powers to the Ai'clibisbop. of York to 
perform the rite, but he had not 3'et ventured to make 
use of the brief. Now, however, whether the case 
seemed to him more urgent, or whether his temper had 
grorni more imperious, he cast aside his former prudence. 
On the 14th of June the lords and prelates were gathered 
together “in fear, none knovring what the king was 
about to decree.” The younger Henry, a boy of fifteen, 
was brought before them ; he was anointed and crowned 
b)' Roger of York. 
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From this moment a nor era opener! in Henrr’s reign. 
The young hing was now lonl of England, in the view 
of the whole nicdl.-eval world, by a right as absolute and 
sacred as that of his fatJier. All who were dheontented 
and restless had henceforth a leader ordained by law, 
consecrated by the Church, round wliom they might 
rally. Delicate questions had to he solved a.s to the 
claims and powcis of the new king, which never in fart 
found their answer so long as he lived, itfeanwhile 
Henry had raised iqi for Jiimself a host of new difli- 
cultics. The archbishop had a frc.sh grievance in the 
king’s reckless contempt of the rights of Canterbury. 
The Church party both in England and in Europe was 
outragc<l at titc wrong done to liim. Many who had 
before wavered, like Henry of Blois, now tlirow ihcm- 
folves ]wssionatcly on the .side of 7'lionins. In the fierce 
contention tinit soon raged round the right of the arch- 
bishop to crowtt the king, and to deal .ws he chose with 
any jwel.ate wlio might infringe Ills privileges, ,'dl other 
questions were forgotten. Kot only the realots for religi- 
ous tradition, hut all vdio ching loyally to csfahlisliesl 
law and custom, v,-erc thrown into opposition. The French 
king was bhtc-rly angry that his d.aughtor had not been 
crowned with her hnsh.md.' All Hcnry’.s enemies hmded 
thcmsclvr.s together in a frct.-w- of r.igc, .So immediate 
and formidable v.sts th- outburst of indignation that ten 
(bays after the coronation the king no longer vcitturcd to 
remain in England ; and on the gitb of .lunc be hastily 
crti-o-I the Cii.-mncl. X«csr Ea’.d-c he wa*. met by the 
hohop of Wnrcesl-r, who had supjiorfcd liitu at North- 
atnptmi 'Hie kji,r. innu-d up-.n him j-a-donatfly, and 
tiroke < ni in oiigty ^i-ouls " Now ji i- plain tlmt thou art 
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a traitor ! I ordered thee to attend the coronation of my 
son, and since thou didst nob choose to ho there, thou hast 
shown that thou hast no love for mo nor for in}’ son’s ad- 
vancement It is plain that thou favourest my encmj’ 
and liatest me. I will tear the I'cvcnues of the see from 
thy hands, who hast proved unworthy of the hishopiic 
or ail}- benefice. In tnith thou wert never the son of my 
uncle, the good Count Kohert, avlio reared me and tliee 
in his castle, and had us there taught the first lessons of 
morals and of learning.” Earl Eohert’s son, however, 
was swift in retort. He vehemently declared ho would 
have no part in the guilt of such a consecration. 
“Wliat ginlcfid act of yours,” lie cried, “has shown 
that Count Robert was 3 ’our uncle, and brought j’ou 
up, and battled with Stcjrhcu for sixteen years for 
your salic, and for you was at last made cajrtivo ? Had 
you called to mind his services you would not have 
dn’ven my brothers to {wnury and rain. Mj' eJde.st 
brother’s tenure, given him by j'our gmndfathcr, you 
have curtailed. Mj- j'oungest brother, a stout soldier, 
you have driven by stre.ss of want to quit a soldier’s 
life and give himself to tlic perpetual serr'icc of the 
hospital at Jerusalem, and don the monk’s habit Thivs 
you know how to bless those of j’our own household ! 
Thus }'ou arc wont to reward those who have deseiwed 
well of you ! Why threaten me with the loss of my 
benefice 1 Bo it yours if it suffice you not to have 
already seized an archbishopric, six vacant sees, and 
many abbeys, to the peril of your sold, and tunred to 
secular uses the alms of your fathers, of pious kings, the 
patrimony of Jesus Christ ! ” All this abuse, and much 
more besides, the angiy bishop poured out in the hearing 
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of tlie kniglits who were riding on cither side of the 
king. “He fares well Avith the king since ho is a 
priest,” commented a Gascon ; “ had he hcen a knight he 
would leave behind him two hides of land ! ” Some one 
else, thinldng to please the king, abused the bishop 
roundly. Henr}', however, turned on him with an out- 
burst of rage. “ Do j'ou think, scoundrel, if I sa}' what 
I choose to my kinsman and my bishop, that you or any 
one eke are at liberty to dishonour him with words and 
persecute him with threats! Scarce can I keep mj' 
hands from thy eyes ! ” 

The king well understood, indeed, in what a critical 
position matters stood. He sudftly agreed to every 
conceivable concession on everj’ band. He met the 
papal messengers atid bent to their terms of reconcilia- 
tion. On the 20th of July ho had a conference with 
Louis near Freteval in Touraine, and next day the Icings 
parted amicably. On the 22d an interview between the 
kmg and the archbishop followed. The royal customs 
were nob mentioned; no oath was exacted from tiro 
Primate ; he was promised safe return and full possession 
of his see, and the “ kiss of peace ” ; he was to crown 
once more the young king and liis wife. At the close 
of the conference Thomas lighted from his horse to kiss 
the king’s foot, but Henry, rivalling him in courtesj’^, 
dismounted to hold the Primate’s stirrup, with the 
words, “It is fit the less should serve the greater !” But 
if there was a show of peace “ the whole substance of 
it consisted only in hope,” as Thomas wrote. Each side 
was full of distrust. Thomas demanded immediate 
restitution of his see, and liberty to excommunicate the 
bishops who had shared in the coronation. Henry 
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wanted first to see “how Thomas would behave in the 
aftairs of the kingdom.” The Idng and Primate mot for 
the last time in October 117,0 at Cbaumont with seeming 
friendliness, but any real peace was as far off as ever. 
“My lord,” said Thomas, as he bade farewell, “my 
heart tells me that I part from you as one whom 3 'ou 
shall see no more in this life.” “ Do you hold me as a 
traitor ?” asked the king. “ That be far from thee, mj’' 
lord !” answered Thomas. But to the Primate the king’s 
fair promises were but the tempting words of the devil 
— “ all these things will I give thee if thou wilt fall down 
and worship mo.” He begged from the Pope unlimited 
powers of excommunication. “The more potent and 
fierce the prince is,” he said, “ the stronger stick and 
harder chain is needed to bind him and keep him in 
order.” He had framing visions. Ho spoke of returning 
to his church “perhaps to perish for her.” “I go to 
England,” he said ; “ whether to peace or to destruction 
I know not ; but God has decreed what fate awaits me.” 

The king’s conduct indeed gave ground for fear. 
He had summoned clergy abroad against law and custom 
to elect bishops who, in contempt of the Primate’s rights, 
were to bo sent to Rome for consecration. In the 
general doubt as to the king’s attitude, no one dared to 
speak to envoys sent by Thomas to England. Eanulf 
do Broc was still wasting the lands of Canterbniy ; the 
palace was half in ruins, the barns destroyed, the lands 
uncultivated, the woods cut down. The Primate’s friends 
urged him to keep out of England for fear of treachery. 
Thomas, however, was determined to return, and to 
return with uncompromising defiance. He sent before 
him letters excommunicating the bishops of London and 
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Salisbiiry, and suspending the Bishop of Durham and 
the Archbishop of Yorlj, for having joined in the corona- 
tion: and on the folloiring day, under tlio protection 
of John of Oxford as the king’s officer, he landed at 
Sandudeh. The excommunications had set the whole 
quarrel aflame again, and John of Oxford with diflicldty 
prevented open fighting. The royal officers demanded 
absolution for the bishops. Thomas flatly refused unless 
they would swear to appear at his court for justice, an 
oath which the bishops in their terror of the king dared 
not take. They fled to Henry’s coiu'tin bTormandy; while 
on the 1st of December Thomas passed on to Canterbury. 
The men of Kent were stout defenders of their customary 
rights j they clung tenaciously to their special privileges ; 
they had their own ^dews of inlieritance, their fixed 
standard of fines, their belief that the Crown had no 
right to the property of thief or murderer, who had 
been hanged — “ the father to the bough, the son to the 
plough,” said they, in Kent at least. Tlicy were a 
very mixed population, constantly recruited from the 
neighbouring coasts. They held the outposts of the 
country as the advanced guard forra.ally charged with 
the defence of its shores from foreign invasion, which 
was a very present terror in those days. Lying near 
the Continent they caught every nimoiur of the liber- 
ties won bj' the Flemish towns or French communes j 
commerce and manufacture were doin"' their work in 
the ports and among the iron mines of the forests ; and 
it seems a.s though tbe shire very early took up the 
p.art it was to play again and again in medimval history, 
and even later, as the asserter and defender of popular 
pri\ileges. From such a temper Thomas wa-s certain to 
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find sympathy as ho passed through the country in 
triumph. At Canterbury the monks received liirn as 
an angel of God, crying, “Blessed be he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord.” “I am come to die among 
you,” said Thomas in his sermon. “In this church 
there are martyrs,” ho said again, “and God will soon 
increase their number.” A few days later he made a 
triumphant progress through London on his way to visit 
the young king ; his fellow-citizens crowded round him 
with loud blessings, while a jn’occssion of three himdred 
poor scholars and London clerks raised a loud Te Deum 
as Thomas rode along with bowed head scattering alms 
on every side. His old pupil Henry refused, however, 
to receive him, and Thomas returned to Canterbury. 

News of all these things travelled fast to the Idng in 
Normandy. The excommunicated bishops, falling at his 
feet, told him of the evil done against his ])eace ; rumour, 
gron-ing as it crossed the sea, said that the archbishop 
had travelled through the country with a mighty army 
of p.aid soldiers, and had sought to cuter into the Icing’s 
fortresses, and that he was ready to “ tear the crown 
from the young king’s head,” Henry, “more angry 
than was fitting to the roj-al majesty,” was swept beyond 
himself b}' one of his mad storms of passion. “ What a 
pack of fools and cowards," he shouted aloud in his wrath, 

“ I have nourished in re}- liouse, that not one of them 
will avenge mo of this one upstart clerk!” A council 
was at once summoned. Thomas, the king said, had 
entered as a tyrant into his land, had excommunicated 
the bishops for obedience to the king, had troubled the 
wiiolc realm, hud purposed to take away the roy.al crown 
from his son, had begged for a legation against Henry, 
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and bad obtained from the Pope grants of ]>resontations 
to ciuireiie.s wbicli dejndvctl knights and barons as is-ol! 
IU 5 the l<ing biiuself of their property, llie council fell 
in witli the Icing's inooi!. Tliomas was worthy of death. 
The king \\ould have neither ijuiet duy.s nor a peaceful 
kingiloin wliiic he lived. “On iiiy w.ay to Jerusalem, 
said one sage adviser, “I ])asscd through Pome, and 
.asking (jnestions of my host, I leaincd that a ])Ope had 
once been slain for Ids intolerable pride !” 

Put AvJdle tbe king was still bnsjed in devising 
schemes for the punisbmont or ruin of Tboma-s, came 
news that ho was rid of liis enemy, .'iiid t))ab the arch- 
bishop had won the long looked-fov crown of martyrdom. 
Four kidght.'i who Imd lieard the king's first outhurst of 
r.ago liad secretly left tbe Court, and ti-avelling day and 
night, bad rcjicbcd Canterbury on the 29tb, and had 
Ihcju in the cathedral slain the archbishop. Henry w.as 
at Argcntan when the news of the murder w.as hronglit 
to him. So overwhelming was Ids despair that those 
about him feared for Ids reason. For three days ho 
neither ate nor spoke with any one, and for five weeks 
his door was closed to all comers. The vvholc flood of 
difiicultics against which ho had so long fought desper- 
ately was at once let loose upon 1dm, In England the 
feeling w.as indescribable. All the religious fervour of 
the people was passionately thrown on the side of the 
martyr. The church of Cantcrbuiy was closed for a 
year. The ornaments rvcrc taken ftom the altar, tlic 
walls were stripped, the sound of the bolls ceased 
Excitement was r.aiscd to its utmost pitch as it became 
known that miracles wore wrought at the tomb. The 
clergy were forced into hostility ; they dared no longer 
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last words of bitter reproacli as he foretold the great 
adversities whicli the Divine vengeance held in store for 
the tnie murderer of the archbishoji. But England 
itself was no safe refuge for the king in this great 
extremity. Hurrying on to Wides, he lupidly settled 
the la.st details of a plan for the conquest of Ireland, and 
hastened to set another sea between hinwelf and the 
bearers of tire pafml curse. A.s he landed on Irish 
shore.s on the IGlh of October, a white hare started from 
the bushes .at his feet, and was brought to him ns a token of 
victory and peace. Here at last ho was in safety, beyond 
the reach of ail dispute, in a secure b.anisliment where 
ho could more casilj' avoid the interdict or more secretly 
bow to it The wild storms of winter, which liis terrified 
followers counted as a sign of the wmth of God, served 
as an efi'cctual bamer between him and his enemies; 
and for twenty weeks no ship touched Irish shores, nor 
did any nows reach him from any part of his dominions. 



CHAPTER Till 


THE CONQUEST OF IRELAND 

Nearly a hundred years before William Rufus once 
stood on the cliffs of Wales, and cried, as he looked 
across the waters towards Ireland, “ For the conquest of 
that land I will gather together all the ships of my king- 
dom, and null make of them a bridge to cross over,” 
The story was carried to a Icing of Leinster, who listened 
thoughtfully. “After so tremendous a threat as that,” 
he asked, “did the king add, if the Lord will?” Being 
told that Rufus used no such phrase, “ Since he trusts 
to do this by human power, not dmne,” said the shrewd 
Irishman, “ I need not greatl}' dread his coming.” Pro- 
phecies which passed from mouth to mouth in Ireland 
declared that the island should not be conquered till 
very shortly before the great Day of Judgment. Even 
in England men commented on the fact that while the 
Romans had reached as far as the Orkneys, wliile 
Saxons and Normans and Danes had overran England, 
Ireland had never bowed to foreign rale. The North- 
men alone had made any attempt at invasion ; but 
within the frtngo of foreign settlements which they 
planted along the coast from Dublin to Limerick, the 
various Irish kingdoms maintained themseb^cs according 
to their .ancient customs, and, as English tribes had done 
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before in Britain, ivaged frequent war for the honour of 
a shifting and dubious supremacy. The island enjoyed 
a fair Lmie for its climate, its healthfulness, its pastur- 
age, its fisheries ; English chroniclers dwelt on “ the 
far-famed harbour of Dublin, the ri%-al of our London in 
commerce,” and told of ships of merchandise that s.ailed 
from Britanny to Irish ports, and of the busy ndne trade 
with Poitou. Ireland alone broke the symmetry of an 
empire that bordered the Atlantic from the Hebrides to 
Spain, and the fame of empire had its attractions for 
the heira of the Xorm.au conquerors. Patriotic and 
courtly historians remembered that their king was repre- 
sentative of Gerguntius, the first king of Britain who 
had gone to Ireland ; the heir of Arthur, to whom Irish 
lungs had been tributary; the ruler over the Basque 
provinces, from whence undoubtedly the Irish race had 
sprung. To fill up what was lacking in these titles, ho 
was proclaimed lord and ruler by a yet clearer diriuc 
right, when in 1L53 John of S.alisbury brought to him 
from Rome a bidl, by which the English Pope, Hadrian 
IT., as supreme lord of all islands, granted Ireland to 
the Englisli king, that he might bring the people under 
law, and enlarge the borders of the Church. 

Prom the beginning, indeed, there rested on the 
unhappy country a curse which has ramained to the 
present moment The inrasion of the Ostmen w.as the 
first of a series of half-conquests which brought all tlic 
evils of foreign inv.asion with none of its benefits. In 
England the great rivers and the Roman roads had been 
so manj' higlnvaj's by which the Scandinavians had 
penetrated into the heart of the country. But in Ire- 
land no road and no great river had guided tlic invader 
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omvards past morass and bog and forest, the 

groat host of the Danish invaders swooped domi over 
England and Ganl, the pirates that sailed to Ireland had 
only force to dash themselves on the coast, and there 
cling cautiously to guarded settlements. They settled 
as a race ajwrt, as unable to mix with the Irish people as 
they were powerless to conquer them. No memory as in 
England of a common origin united them, no tics of a 
common language, no sense of common law or custom, or 
of a commou political tindition. Tlie str.angera built the 
first cities, coined the first money, and introduced trade. 
But they were powerless to affect Irish civilization. The 
tribal system survived in its full strength, and Ireland 
remained dmded between two races, two languages, two 
civilizations in different stages of progress, two separate 
commimitics ruled by their own laws, and two half- 
completed ecclesiastical systems, for the Danish Church 
long looked, as the Irish had never done, to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury as thoir head. Earnest attempts 
had already been made by Hadrian’s predecessor to 
bring the Irish into closer connection with the see of 
Eoma In 1152 a papal legate had earned out a great 
reform by which four archbishops, wholly independent of 
Canterbury and receiving their palls from Borne, were 
set over four provinces. But still no Peter’s Pence 
were paid to Eomc, Eoraan canon law, Eoman ritual, 
the Eoman rules of marriage, had no authority ; the 
Eoman form of baptism was replaced by a tradition 
which made the father dip his new-born child three 
times in water, or, if he were a rich man, in milk ; there 
Was no payment of tithes ; clerks were taxed like laymen 
when a homicide occurred ; Irish nobles still demanded 
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hospitalitj' from religions houses, and claimed, according 
to ancient custom, prorisions from towns on Ghnrch 
domains. Hadrian himself had long been interested in 
Irish affairs. The religious houses which the Irish main- 
tained in Germany kept up communication with Pope 
and Emperor ; an Irish abbot at Nuremberg was chaj>- 
lain to the Emperor Frederick ; one of Hadrian’s masters 
at Paris had been a monk from the Irish settlement 
in Eatisbon, and as Pope he still remembered the Irish 
monk ■with warm affection. When he "was raised to the 
Fallacy in the very year of Henry’s coronation, one of 
his first cares was to complete the organization of 
Christendom in the West by bringing the Irish Church 
under Catholic discipline. 

Henry, on his part, was only too eager to accept his new 
responsibility, and less than a year after his coronation 
ho called a council to discuss the conquest of Ireland. 
The scheme was abandoned on account of its difficulties, 
but the question was later raised again in another fonn- 
Diarmiiit hlac hlurcbadha (in modem fonn Jeremiah 
Murphy), King of Leinster, had carried off in 1152 the 
arife of the chief of Breifno (Cavan .and Leitrim). A con- 
federation was formed against him under Ruaidhri (or 
Eorj'), King of Connaught, and he was driven from the 
island in 1166. “Following a flying fortune and hoping 
much from the turning of the wheel,” he fled to Henry in 
Aquitaine, did homage to the English king for his lands, 
and received in return letters granting permission to such 
of Henry's somaants as were willing to aid him in their 
recovery. Diarmait easily found allies in the nobles of 
the Welsh border, in whose veins ran the blood of two 
warlike races. It was by just such an enterprise as this 
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that tlieir Noman fathers and grandfathers had won 
their Welsli domains. From childhood they had been 
brought up in the tumrdt of i>erpetual forays, and trained 
in a warfare where agility and dash and endurance of 
hunger and hardship were the first qualifications of a 
soldier. Eichard de Clare, Earl of Striguil, in later days 
nicknamed Stronghow — a descendant of one of the 
Conqueror’s gi'catest warriors, hut now a needy adven- 
turer sorety harassed hj' his creditors — was easilj' won 
by the promise of Diarmait’s daughter and heiress, Aeifi, 
as his wife. Eh 3 's, the Prince of South Wales, looked 
favourahty on the expedition. His aunt, Nesta, had 
been the mistress of Henry 1. of England ; and had 
afterwards married first Gerald of Windsor, and then a 
certain Stephen ; her sons and grandsons, whether Fitz- 
Hemys, Fitz- Geralds, or Fitz-Stephens, u'cre famous 
men of war ; nor were the children of her daughter, who 
had married William de Band, behind them in valour. 
No less than eighteen knights of this extraordinary 
familj' took part in the conquest, whore in feats of wav 
they renewed the glories of their ancestors both Norse and 
Welsh ; a son of Nesta’s, David, the Bishop of St. David’s, 
gave In's symp.athj' and help ; while her grandson, Gerald 
de Barri, became the famous historian of the conquest. 

In 11G7 Diarmait returned to Ireland with a little 
band of allies, the pioneers of the English conquest. 
Others followed the next .j'car, among them Strongbow’s 
uncle, Hervej' of Mount Moriss, a famous soldier in the 
French rirmy, distinguished for his beautifully propor- 
tioned figure, his delicate long hands, his winning face, 
and gracefid speech. With him went Nesta’s son 
Eobert Pitz-Stephen, a powerful man of the Noirnan 
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type, haTwlsomc, froohandccl, sumptuous in his Vay of 
living, liberal and jovial, given to wno and dissipation. 
His nephew, Meiiov Fitz-Hcnry, showed stronger traces of 

ehli blood in bis swarthy complexion, fierce black eyes, 
and passionate face. The knights carried on tho war 
with tho virtues ami vices of a feudal chivalry, with a 
frank loyalty to their allies, a good comradeship which 
recognized no head but left each knight supreme over 
his own forces, a magnificent daring in the face of over- 
whelming forces, and a joyful acceptance of the savage 
privileges of slanghtcr and rapine which fell to their lot 
“ By their aid Diarmait began first to take breath, then to 
gain strength, and at last to triumph over his enemies.” 
The Irish, however, rallied under the king of Connaught 
against tho traitor who had brought the English into 
their land ; .and Diarmait was forced to conclude a peace 
and promise to receive no more English soldiers. 

Meanwhile other knights were preparing for the Irish 
ex|)edition. Maurice Fitz-Gerald encamped on a rock 
near M oxford. Another Fitz-Gerald, Raymond the Fat, 
fortified his camp near Waterford. In August 1170 
came Earl Richard himself, who had crossed to France in 
search of Henry, and with persistent importunity implored 
for leave to join the Irish war. Henry, at that moment 
busy in his last negotiations with Thomas, gave a doubt.- 
u half-consent, and Richard sailed with an army of 
nearly fifteen hundred men. We see in the pages of 

f T ^ with whoso name the conquest 

of Ireland was to be for ever associated, red-haired, 
gray ej cd, freckled, with delicate featoes like a woman’s, 
and thin, feeble voice j wearing a plain citizen’s dress 
■svi out arms, “ that ho might seem more ready to obey 
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later feudal srstem; and bj Norm raj of ^ 

the kingdo?\5r Leinster irouH pass to Aeifi’s hr atioa ^ 
and her children. Eights of inheritance and rigLo^ of 
conqitest were jndicionsh’ blended together, and Eich.^^s^ 
assumed nde, not under the dangerous title of Iting, bi • 
as “ Earl of Leinster.” The title was strange and un- 
welcome to Iiish ears. Among envious Xorman rivals 
it did not hide the .suspicion that Eichard w.as “nearly 
a king,'* and ntmours reached Henry's eare that he w.as 
conquering not only Leinster but other dktricts to which 
neither he nor his wife had anj' right Henry immedi- 
ately confiscated all the earl’s lands in England, and 
onlered that all knights who had gone to Ireland shonld 
return, on isain of forfeiture of their lands and exile. In 
vain Strongbow’s messengers hastened to him in Prance, 
and promised that the earl would yield up all his con- 
quests, “since from the munificence of your kindness all 
proceeds.” liYhile they still anxiously followed the 
Court from place to place came the sudden tidings of the 
archbishop’s murder, and before many months were over 
Henry was on his w.ay to Ireland to take its affairs into 
his omt hands. Strongbow was siunuioned to meet 
him, forced to full submission, and sent kick to prep.-u’e 
the way before the king. 

In Ireland Henry had little to do save to enter into 
the Ial)OTU-s of its first conquerors. The Danes had been 
driven from the ports. Tlie Irish were broken and 
dirided, and looked to him as their only possible ally 
and deliverer from the tyranui', the martial law, the 
arbitrary executions, which had marked the rough mle 
of the inraders. The terrified barons were rcadj* to buy 
their existence at any price. The leadem of the Chtirch 
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velconiod Mm as the supporter of Koman discipline. 
Henry used all Ins advantages. He consistently carried 
through the farce of arbitration. The Wexford men 
brought to him Fitz-Stepben, irhom they had captured, 
as the greatest enemj’’ to the royal majesty and the Irish 
people. Henry threu’ him into prison, but as soon as 
he had won the smaller kings of the south scp.arately to 
make submission to him, and given the chief castles into 
the hands of his omi officers, he conciliated the knights 
by releasing Fitz-Stephen. He spent the winter in 
Dublin, in a palace biult of wattles after the fashion of 
the countrj-. There he received the homage of all the 
kings of Leinster and Jle.ath. Order, law, justice, took 
the place of confusion. Dublin, threatened with ruin 
now the Danish traders were driven off, was given to 
the men of Bristol to found a new prosperit}-. Its trade 
until Chester was confinned, and from all parts of 
England new settlers came in nnmbore dmnng the next 
few years to share in the privileges .and wealth which 
its commerce promised. A, stately cathedral of decor- 
ated Horman work rose on the site of an earlier church 
founded the Ostmen. It seemed as though the mere 
military rule of the feudal lords was to he superseded 
under the king’s influence by a wiser and more states- 
manlike occupation of the country. A great council 
was held at Cashel, where a settlement w.as made of 
Church and State, and where Henry for the first time 
published the Papal Bull issued by Hadrian fifteen 
yeara before. He had won a position of advantage 
from whence to open a new bargain rvith the Pope. 
In the moment of his deepest disgrace and peril he 
defiantly showed himself before the world in .all the 
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hiisbaad, who was nnable hunseli to read, and had to 
depend on the good offices of a clerk. “Know, my 
dearest lord, ’ wrote the pradent wife, “that that great 
tooth which pained me so long has now fallen ont, where- 
fore see that yon delay not your return.*’ The watchful 
Henry, however, at once recalled Raymond to England, 
and sent a new governor, Fitz-Aldhelm, to hold the 
restless barons in ehcc.k, tiU his son John, to whom he 
now i>roiK.se.l to give the realm of Ireland, should be of 
age to undertake its government. When Fitz-Aldhelm 
saw the magnificent troop of Raymond’s cousins and 
nephews, who had thrown aside ail armour save shields, 
and, mounted on splemiid horst-s, dashed across the plain 
to display their feats of agility and liorscmanship, he 
muttered to his followers, ■•Ttiis pride I will shortly 
ab.ate. and these .shields I will scatter.’’ He was true to 
his word. The fortunes of the kuiahts of both parties 
indeed rapidly dechned; “those who had been first had 
to cam lO be last ; tbeir lands were taken from them 


on every excuse, and they were folioweci bv the enniitv 
and persecution of the king. For the ne:a ten rears the 
history of the English in Ireland is a miserable mcord of 
msfTectne and separate wars undertaken by leaders each 
acang on lus own account, and of watchfffi jealousv on 
‘ ° o Henry. A new governor wa.s sent in 1177 
o replace Fitz-Aldhelm. Hugh dc Laev was no 
.Oman. Hjs black hair, his deop-set black eves, his 
® b no=c, the scar acros his face, his fain ill-shanon 

m '“5 t'air Fitz-Gemids, 

in sobriety " and his training 

p renown. Perhaps 

It was some qmck French quality in him that won the 
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love of the Irish. But Henry was suspicions and uneasy. 
He was recalled in llSl on the news that ^vitho^t the 
king’s Iciive ho had married the daughter of the King of 
Connaught, and rumour added that he had even made 
ready a diadem for himself. But his sendees were so 
valuable that that same winter he was sent hack, only to 
be ag.ain recalled in 11S4 and .again sent back. At last in 
1186, “.as though fortune had been zctilous for tlio king 
of England,” ho was treacherously slain by an Irishman, 
to Henry’s “ exceeding joy.” 

hleanwhilc the king had in 118.1 made a further 
attempt at a pcianancnt settlement of the distracted 
island. John was formallj'' appointed king over Ireland, 
and accompanied by Gl.anville, landed in Waterford on the 
23th of April. His coming with a new batch of Norman 
followers completed the misfortunes of the first settlers. 
The Norman- Welsh knights of the border had by painful 
experience learned among their native woods and moun- 
tains how to wage such war as was needed in Ireland — a 
kind of war wlioro armour was worse tlian useless, where 
strength was of less account than agility, where da 3 's and 
nights of cold .and starvation were followed by impetuous 
assaults of an enemy who never stood long enough for a 
decisive b.attle, a w.ar whore no mercy w.as given .and no 
captives taken. On the other liand, their half Celtic 
blood bad made it easy for them to mingle with the Irish 
population, to many and settle down among them. But 
the followers of John w'cre Norman and French knights, 
accustomed to fight in full armour upon the plains of 
Fiuncc; and to add to a rich p.ay the richer profits of 
plunder .and of ransom. Tlio seaport towns and the 
castles fell into the hands of new masters, untrained to 
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crown of pciicocks’ feathers woven with gold wliich tlie 
Pope himself had sent. But John never wore his diadem 
of peacocks’ feathers. Before it had an ived he had been 
driven from the countiT. 

Thus ended the third and last attempt in Henrj-’s 
reign to conquer Ireland. The strength and the weakness 
of the king’s policy had alike brought misery to the land. 
The nation was left sbattcreil and bleeding : its native 
princes weakened in all things save in the habits of 
treachciy and jealousy; its Ilani'-h tradere driven into 
exile ; its foreign conqncror.s with their ranks broken, and 
their hope turned to bittenic.ss. Tlic natural develop- 
ment of the tribal system was violently interruj)ted by 
the half-conquest of the barons and the bringing in of a 
feudal system, for which the Irish were wholly unpre- 
pared. But the feudal conquerors themselves were only 
the remnants of a broken and defeated party, the last 
upholders of a tradition of conquest and of government 
of a hundred years earlier. Themselves trembling before 
the coming in of a new order of things, they could dcstroj- 
the native civilization, but they could sot nothing in its 
place. There remained at last only the shattered remnants 
of two civilizations which b}' sheer force wore maintained 
side by side. Their fusion was pcrhaiis impossible, but 
it was ccrtainl3- rendered less pos.siblc by the perplexed 
and arbitrary interferences of later rulers in England, 
almost as foreign to the Anglo-Irish of the Pale as to the 
native tribes who, axe in hand and hidden in bog and 
swamp and forest, clung desperatel}’ to the ancient tradi- 
tions and inheritance of their forefathers. 
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“ Who ivill ever again holievo the lies of Merlin 1 ” As 
he passed through Cardiff another omen met him; a 
■\vhite-rohod monk stood before him as he came out of 
church. “ God hold thee, Cuning ! " he cried in the 
English tongue, and broke out into passionate warnings of 
evil to come unless the Idng would show more reverence 
to the Sunday, a matter about which there was at this 
time a groat stirring of religious feeling. “Ask this 
rustic,” said Henry in French to a knight who held his 
rein, “whether he has dreamed this.” The monk 
turned from the interpreter to the king and spoke again : 
“ Whothcr I have dreamed this or no, mark this day, for 
unless thou amendest thy life, before this year has passed 
thou shalt hear such news of those thou lovest best, and 
shalt win such soitow fi’om them, that it shall not fail 
thee till thy dying day ! ” 

From Wales Henrj’’ struck across England, “turning 
neither to right nor left, and marching at a double pace.” 
In a few days he was at Portsmouth. To hinder further 
mischief the younger Henry was ordered to join him and 
carried over sea ; and the first news that reached Louis 
was the king’s arrival in Hoiipiandy. “The King of 
England,” Louis cried in his amazement, “is now in 
Ireland, now in England, now in Normandy; he ma}'^ 
rather be said to fly than go by horse or boat !” Henry 
hastened on his landing to meet the legates. Negotia- 
tions were opened in May. Submission was inevitable, 
for fear of the rebellion which was then actually brewing 
left him in fact no choice of action. He agreed unre- 
servedly to their demands. As an earnest of repentance 
and reformation he consented to a new coronation of his 
son; .and on the 27th of August the young king was 
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and beggars. The feast of the Trinity which Thomas 
had appointed to be observed on the anniversary of his 
consecration spread through the whole of Christendom. 

Henry, in fact, had to bear the full storm of scorn and 
hatred that falls on every statesman who stands in 
advance of the public opinion of his da}’. But his 
seeming surrender at Avranches won for the politic king 
immediate and decisive advantages. All fear of excom- 
munication and interdict had passed away. The clergy 
were no longer alienated from him. The ecclesiastical 
difficulties raised by the coronation, and the jealousies 
of Louis, were set at rest. The alliance of the Pope 
was secured. The conquest of Ireland was formally 
approved. Success seemed to crown Henry’s scheme 
for the building up of his empire. Britanny had been 
secured for Gcoflrey in 1171; in June 1172 Eichard 
was enthroned as Duke of Aquitaine ; in the following 
August Hem'y was crowned for the second time King 
of England. Only the youngest child, scarcely five years 
old, was still “John Lackland,” and in this same year 
Henry provided a dominion for John by a treaty of 
marriage between him and the heiress of the Cotnit of 
Maiuicnne. Her inheritance stretched from the Lake of 
Genova almost to the Gulf of Genoa; and the marriage 
would carry the Angevin dominions almost from the 
Atlantic to the Alps, and give into Henry’s control 
every pass into Italy from the Great St. Bernard 
to the Col di Tcnda, and all the highw.ays by wliich 
travellers from Geneva and German lands beyond it, 
from Burgundy or from Gaul, made their way to Eome. 
To celebrate such a treat}' Hour}' forgot lu's thrift. The 
twokings of England travelled withostontatious splendour 
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French and Isormans, the cntlmsiasm for independence 
■was stirred hy songs snch as those of the troubadour, 
Bertrand cle Born, lord of a fortress and a thousand men, 
rvho “-svas never content, save when the kings of the 
North were at war.” In Normandy old hatreds had deep- 
ened year by 3 'ear as Hcniy bad gone on steadilj* seizing 
castles and lands which had hillcn out of the jrossession 
of the crown. In 1171 he had doubled the revenue of 
the duchy by lands which the nobles had usurped. In 
1172 ho had alarmed them by having a new return 
made of the feudal tenures for jnirposes of taxation. 
The great lords of the duchj' with one consent declared 
against him. Britannj’ sprang to arms. If IMaine and 
Anjou remained fairly quiet, there was in both of them 
a powerful part)’ of nobles who joined the revolt. The 
rebel im'ty was crorywhere increased hy all who had 
joined the young king, “not because they thought his 
the justcr cause,” but in fierce defiance of a ndo intoler- 
able for its justice and its severitj’. 

England was no less read)' for rebellion. The popular 
imagination was still moved by the hoiror of the arch- 
bishop’s murder. The generation that remembered the 
miseries of the former anarchy was now passing away, 
and to some of the feudal lords order doubtless seemed 
the greater ill. The new Idng too had lardshod pro- 
mises and threats to win tho English nobles to his side. 
“Tlioro were few barons in England who were not 
wavering in their allegiance to tho king, and ready to 
desert him at any time." The more reckless eagerly 
joined tho rebellion ; tbo more j^nideut took refuge in 
Franco, that they might watcli how events wotdd go ; 
there was a timid and unstable party who held outwardly 
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of Yorlcsliire ivas not yet forty years old; in a great 
part of the North money-rents had scarcely crept in, 
and the serfs were still toiling on under the burden of 
labour-dues which had been found intolerable elsewhere. 
The fines, the taxes, the attempt to bring its people 
under a more advanced sy-stem of government must 
have pressed verj' hardly on this great district which was 
not yet ready for it; and to the fierce anger of the barons, 
and the ready hostility of the monasteries, was perhaps 
added the exasperation of freeholder and serf. 

Henry, however, Avas absolute master of the whole 
central administmtion of the realm. Moreover, by his 
decree of the year before he had set over eveiy shire a 
sherifl’ who was wholly under his own control, trained 
in his court, pledged to his obedience, and ivlio had 
finu hold of the courts, the local forces, and the finances. 
The king now hastened to appoint bishops whom he 
could trust to the vacant secs. Geoffrey, au illegitimate 
sou who had been born to him very early, probably 
about the time when ho visited England to receive 
knighthood, was sent to Lincoln; and friends of the 
king were consecrated to Winchester, Ely, Bath, Here- 
ford, and Chichester. Prior Eichard of Dover, a man 
“laudably inofl’ensive ivho prudently kept inthin his 
own sphere,” was made Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Eichard do Lucy remained in charge of the ivholc king- 
dom as justiciar. The towns and trading classe.s ivere 
steadfast in loyalt)-, and tlie baronage was again driven, 
as it had boon before, to depend on foreign mercenaries. 

Y'ar fir-st broke out in France in the early summer of 
1 IT,'?. Normandy and Anjou were badly defended, and 
their nobles were already half in revolt, while the forces 
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the cnifiy kin,!'. “ Witli a fiprec conntenanoe and terrible 
voice” he eried to the I'rcnoh nic<‘sengei'a vho liad 
linrried out to see if the astounding ne\v.s of his arrival 
V'crc trao, “ Oo tell your king I am at hand as you see !” 
At the nc\v.s of the fcrocil}’ ami resolution of the enemy, 
Louis, “knowing him to ho lleire and of a most hitter 
lemiier, as a hear robbed of its whelps rages in the 
forest," hastily retreated, and Henry, a.s wise a gencnil 
a.s he was c.xeelh’ut an actor, fell b.tck to Kouen. Alcan- 
while he sent to Ttritanny a fotce of Lrahantines, whom 
alone ho could trust. Thej" s\uToundcd the rebels at 
Dol; and before Henry, “forgetting food and sleep” 
and riding “as though he l>ad llown," conid teach tho 
place, most of his foo.s weic slain. Tho castle where the 
rest had taken refuge surrendered, and he counted among 
his prisoners tho Earl of Che.stcr, lialj)h of Fongercs, and 
a hundred other tioldcs. The battle of I'ol ]>raelically 
decided the svar. It seemed viiin to fight iigainst Henry’s 
good hiek. A few I’lcming.s once crossed the Nonnan 
border, and were defeated and drowned in retreat by the 
bridge hrcaldng. “The vciy elements fight for the 
Kormans ! ” cried tho hafllcd and disheartened Loui.s. 
“■\Vhon I entered Xorniandy my army perished forsvant 
of water, now tin’s one is destroyed by too iimcb water.” 
In. despair be sought to save himself by playing the jiart 
of incdititor; and in September Henry met bis .sons at 
Gisors to discus.s terms of peace. His terms were 
refused and the meeting broke up ; but Henry remained 
practically master of the situation. 

jMcanwbilo in England the rebellion bad brolcen out 
in July. The Scotti.sli armj' ravaged the north; the 
Earl of Leicester, svitli an army of Flemings which lie 
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to tlio gate of the j)alaco irherc tlie king la}' ill, worn 
out by sufiering and fatigue for udiich the doctors had 
applied their usual remedy of bleeding. He forced his 
way to the door of the Idng’s bedchamber. “Who 
art thout” cried the king, suddenly startled from 
sleep. “ I am the servant of Ranulf dc Glanvillc, and I 
come to bring good tidings,” — “ Ranulf our friend, is ho 
well 1 ” — “ lie is well, my lord, and behold ho holds your 
eneiu}*, the King of Scot.', captive in chain.s at Richmond.” 
The king was half stunned b}' the news, but as the 
messenger produced Glanville’s letter, ho sprang from his 
bod, and in a transport of emotion and tears, gave 
thanks to God, while the joybd ringing of bells told the 
good news to the London citizens, 

’ Two groat dangers, u» fact, had passed away while the 
king knelt before the shrine at Canterbury. On that 
very d.ay the Rcotti.sli army had been broken to pieces. 
In the south the fleet which lay ofl' the coast of Flanders 
had dispensed. On the 18th of July, the day after the 
good news had come, Ilenr}' himself marched north u-ith 
the army that had boon gathered rvliilc he lay ill. Before 
a week was over Hugh Bigod liad 3'icldod up his castles and 
banished his Flemish soldiers. The Bishop of Durham 
secretly sent away his nephew, the Count of Bar, who had 
landed with foreign troops. Henry’s Welsh allies attacked 
Tutburj', a castle of the Earl of Ferrers. GeofTrey, the 
bishop-elect of Lincoln, had before Henry’s landing 
waged vigorous war on Mowbray. By the end of Julj' 
the whole resistance was at an end. On the last day of 
the month the king held a council at Northampton, at 
which William of Scotland stood before him a prisoner, 
while Hugh of Durham, Mowinaj^, Ferrers, and the 
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officers of the Earl of Leicester came to give tip their 
fortresses. Tlic castles of Huntingdon and Norfolk 
were already secured. The suspected Earls of Gloucester 
and of Clare swore fidelity at the King’s Court. Scotland 
was helpless. A treaty was made with the Irish Icings. 
Wales was secured hy a marriage between the prince of 
North AVales and Henr 3’’8 sister. 

But there was still danger over sea, where the annies 
of the Erench and the Flemings bad closed round Eouen. 
On the 8th of August, exactly a month after his landing at 
Southampton, Henry ag.ain crossed the Channel with his 
unwieldy train of prisoners. As he stood under the 
walls of Eouen, the besieging armies fled b)' night. 
Louis’ fancy already showed him the English host in the 
heart of France, and in his teiTor he sought for peace. 
The two kings concluded a treatj' at Gisoi's, and on 
the 30th of taoptember the conspiracj' against Henry was 
finall}' dissolved. His sons did homage to him, and bound 
themselves in strange mcdimval fashion bj* the feudal tic 
wliich was the supreme obligation of that day ; he tvas 
now "not oulj’ their father, but their liege lord.” The 
Count of Flanders gave up into Hemy’s hands the charter 
given him by the young king. The King of Scotland 
made absolute submission in December 1174, and was 
sent hack to liis ovna land. Eleanor alone remained a 
close prisoner for j’cars to come. 

The revolt of 1173-74 was the final min of the old 
party of the Norman baronage. The Earl of Chester got 
hack his lands, hnt lost his castle.s, and was sent out of 
the v^ajr to the Irish warj he died before the Idng in 
1181. Leicester Immhh’ admitted “that he and all his 
holdings were at the mercy of the king,” and Henry 
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“restored to him Leicester, and the forest which hr 
common oath of the country had been sworn to belong 
to the king’s own domain, for ho knew that this had been 
done for envy, and also because it was known that the 
Iving hated the earl but Hcnr3f had a long memory, 
and the walls of Leicester were in course of time thrown 
dowu and its fortifications levelled. The Bishop of 
Durham had to paj’' 200 marks of silver for the 
king’s pardon, and give up Durham Castle. At the 
death of Hugh Eigod in 1177 Ilcmy seized the carl’s 
treasure. The Earls of Clai'e and Gloucester died within 
two j’cars, and the king’s .son John was made Gloucester’s 
heir. The rebel Count of Aumale died in 1179, and his 
heiress married the faithful Earl of Essex, who took the 
title of Aumale with all the lands on both sides of the 
water. In 1180 Roger Mowbray went on crusade. 
The king took into his own hands all castles, even those 
of “his most familiar friend,” the justiciar Dc Luej'. 
Ihe work of dismantling dangerous fortresses which he 
had begun twenty years before was at last completed, 
and no armed revolt of the feudal baronage was ever 
again possible in England. 

But the rebellion had wakened in the king’s mind a 
deep alai’m, which showed itself in a new sovciit}’' of 
temper. Eaminc and plague had fallen on the country ; 
the treasury was wellnigh empty ; law and order were 
endangered. Henry hastened to return as soon as his 
foreign campaign was over, and in May 1175 “the two 
kings of England, wlioin a year before the breadth of 
the kingdom could not contain, now crossed in one ship, 
sat at one table, and slept in one bed.” In token of 
reconciliation -snth the Church thej' attended a sjmod at 
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Westminster, and -n-ent togetiier on solemn pilgrimage 
to the martyr’s tomb. Then they made a complete 
visitation of the whole Idngdom. Starting from Reading 
on the 1st of June, they went hy Oxford to Gloucester, 
then along the Welsh border to Shrewsbnrj', through the 
midland counties by Lichfield and Xottingham to York, 
and then back to London, having spent on their journey 
two months and a few days; and in autumn they made 
a progress through the south-western provinces. At 
every halt some weighty business was taken in hand. 
The Church was m.ide to feel anew the royal power. 
Twelve of the great .abbej's were now without head.s, 
and the king, justly fearing lest the monks should elect 
abbots from their omi body, “and thus the roj'al 
authority should ho shaken, and they should follow 
another guidance than his own,"’ sent orders that on a 
ccrt.ain d.ay chosen men should bo sent to elect acceptable 
prelates at his court and in his presence. The s.afety of 
the Welsh marches was assured. The castle of Bristol 
w.as given up to the king, .and border barons and Welsh 
princes swore fidelity at Gioncester. An edict given at 
Woodstock ordered that no man who during the war 
had been in arms against the king should come to his 
court without a special order ; that no man should re- 
main in his court after the setting of the sun, or should 
come to it before the sun rising ; in the England that 
lay wc-st of the Severn, none might carry how and 
arrow or pointed knife. In this wild border district 
the chocks which prevailed elsewhere against ■violent 
crime w ere unknown. The outlaw' or stranger who iieil 
to forest or moorland for hiding, might lawfully he slain 
h}’ any man who met him. Xo “murder-fine” was 
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Iniown there. The Idng, not daring perhaps to interfere 
with the “liberties” of the west, may have sought to 
check crime by this order against arms ; bnt sucli a law 
was practicallj' a dead letter, for in a land where every 
man was the guardian of his own life it was far more 
perilous to obej' the new edict than to disregard it. 

The king’s harsh mood was marked too by the cruel 
prosecutions of offences against forest law which had 
been committed in the time of the war. The severe 
punishments were perhaps a means of chastizing dis- 
affected landowners ; they were certainl}' useful in filling 
the empt}’ treasury. Nobles and barons everywhere 
were sued for himting or cutting wood or owning dogs, 
and were fined sometimes more than their whole posses- 
sions were worth. In vain the justiciar. Do Lucy, pleaded 
for justice to men who had done these things by express 
order’s of the king given to Do Lucy himself ; “ his 
testimony could prevail nothing against the royal will.” 
Even the clergy were dragged before the civil courts, 
“neither archbishop nor bishop daring to make any 
protest.” The Idng’s triumph over the rebellion w'as 
visibl)' complete when at York the treatj' wliich had 
been made the previous year m’th the King of Scotland 
was finally concluded, and 'William and his brother did 
homage to the English sovereigns. A few weeks later 
Henry and his son received at Windsor the envoys of the 
King of Connaught, the only one of the Irish princes who 
had till now refused homage. 

In the Church as in the State the royal power was 
unquestioned. A papal legate arrived in October, who 
proved a tractable soiwant of the king j “ with the right 
hand and the left he took gifts, which he planted together 
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Thoiniis ; in tlic xiow of his own (la 3 ' ho had “ renewed 
tiic Assize of Clarendon, and ordered to ho observed the 
execrable decrees for which the blessed niart^T Thomas 
had borne exile for seven 3 'ears, and been crowned with 
the crown of mart 3 Tdoin.” 

During the next two 3 'oars Ilcniy was in perpetual 
movement through the land from Devon to Lincoln, and 
between March 1170 and August 1177 he summoned 
eighteen great councils, besides man 3 - others of less 
consequence. From 1178 to 1180 he paid iu'.s la«t long 
visit to England, and again with the old laborious zeal 
ho began his round of iourne 3 's through the countiy. 
“The king inquired about the justices whom he had 
appointed, how the).- treated the men of the kingdom ; 
and when he learned that the land and the subjects were 
too much buuthoncd with the gi’cat number of justices, 
because there were eighteen, he elected five — two clerks 
and -three la 3 'mcn — all of his own household ; and ho 
ordered that the 3 r should hear all appeals of the kingdom 
and should do justice, and that tho 3 ’ should not depart 
from the King’s Court, but should remain there to hoar 
appeals, so that if 003 " question should come to them 
tbo 3 f should present it to the audience of the king, and 
that it should be decided 1 ) 3 '' him and b 3 ’’ the wise men 
of the kingdom.” The Jvsiices of the Bench, as the 3 - were 
called, took precedence of .all other judges. The influ- 
ence of their work was soon felt. From this time written 
records began to be kept of the legal compromises made 
before the King’s Court to render possible the transfer- 
once of land. It seems that in 1181 the practice was 
for the first time adopted of entering on rolls all the 
business which came to the King’s Court, the pleas of the 



Crown nnd common between subject^. Unlike in 
form to tbc lloll of the I’ij!.’, in winch th.e rccosds 
of the Exi-lteijm r Cinirl lu<l long Ifcen kept, the Plea 
Polls cons'nted of rU'ijw of jAi-chmeut filed together by 
their tops, on whirl), in an tincerUiin and at fin't n 
liliimlcikig fashion, the clerks iiotid domi their reconh 
of judicial {nocccilinga. But jiraclirc son)) brought about 
an oi'detly and mechanical nn-thod uf work, a))d the 
system of jn-ocodure in the Henili rapidly attained a 
Fcicntific perfection. IJofon; long the mniic of the t'«rM 
was exclusively applied to the new eonrt of appeal. 

The work of legal reform bad now practic.iUy come to 
an end. Henry indeed .still kojit a jealous watch over 
bis judges. Cnee move, on the. vetiromeut of Do Lucy in 
1179, he divided the kingdom into new circuits, and 
chose throe bishops — Winchester, EI 3 , and Xonvich — “as 
chief justiciars, bo[)hig that if he bail ftdlcd before, these 
at le.ast be might find slc-adfast in t ighteonsnc.=.s, turning 
neither to the right nor to the left, not oppro.=sing the 
poor, and not deciding the ean.se of tiio rich for bribes.” 
In the next year bo set Glanville finally at the head of 
the legal administration. After tliat ho himself was 
called to other cares. But he bad really finished his task 
in England. The mere .system of routine avhich the 
wisdom of Henry I. had set to control the arhitrary power 
of the king had given place to a large and nohlo concejv 
tion of govenimont and bj' the genius of Henry II, the 
law of the land was finally est.ahlishcd as the supremo 
guardian of the old Englisli liberties and the new 
administrative order. 
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Tirn COURT OF iicjcry 

Ik tlio years tliat followed the Assize of Xortliampton 
Henry was at the height of his power, lie was oiilj' 
forty-three, and already his triumph was complete. One 
of his sons was King of England, one Count of Poitou, 
one Lord of Britanny, one was named King of li’cland. 
His eldest daughter, wife of the Duke of SSaxony, was 
mother of a future emperor, the second was Queen of 
Castile, the third was in 1 17G married to "William of Sicily, 
the wealthiest king of his time. All nations hastened 
to do honour to so gi-cat a potentate. Henry’s coun- 
sellors were called together to receive, now ambassadors 
from Sicily, now the envoys of the Emperor'S both of the 
East and of tire "West, of the Kings of Castile arrd Xavarre, 
and of the Duke of Saxony, the Archbishop of Heims, 
and the Corrnt of Flanders. 

In England the kirrg’s power knew no limits. Ee- 
hellion had been finally crushed. His ■wife and sons 
were held in check. He had practically won a victory 
over the Church. Even in rcnorrnc'ing the Constitution.? 
of Clarendon at Avranches Henry aharrdoned more in 
word than in deed. Ho conld shill fall hack on the law 
of the land and the authority \vhich he had ‘inherited 
from the Xorman kings. Since the Con(iueror'’s dayKjro 
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“after the fashion of an English tyrant,” and who had 
then and there raised his tremulous and fearful song of 
thanksgi\'ing. Towards the close of his reign there was 
again a dispute as to the election of an Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The monks, under Prior Alban, were 
determined that the election should lie with them. The 
king was resolved to sccrire the duo influence of the 
bishops, on whom he could depend. “ The Prior wanted 
to be a second Pope in England,” he complained to the 
Count ^of Elanders, to which his afl'able msitor replied 
that he would sec all the churches of his land burned 
before he would submit to such a thing. For tlu’eo 
months the strife raged between the convent and the 
bishops in spite of the king’s eamest cflbrts at reconcilia- 
’ tion, “Peace is by all means to bo sought,” he urged. 
“Ho was a wise man who said, ‘Let peace bo in o\n 
days.’ For the sake of God choose peace ; as much as 
in yon lies follow after peace.” “The voice of the 
people is the voice of God,” he argued in proposing at 
last that bishops and monks should sit together for the 
election. “But this he said,” observed the monks, 
“ knowing the mind of the bishops, and that they sought 
rather the favom- of the king than of God, as their fathers 
and predecessors had done, who denied St. Anselm for 
Rufus, who forsook Theobald for King Stephen, who 
rejected the holy martj’r Thomas for King Henry.” 
Henry, however, won the day, and his friend and nominee, 
the good Bishop Baldwin of Worcester, singular for piety 
and righteousness, was set in the Primate’s chair. Of 
this archbishop wo read that “his power was so great 
and so formidable that no one was equal to him in all 
England, and without his plea,sure no one would dare 
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ovc!) to ol>!'y tlio pfmimnml- .> |•>^!<* I'ojv ><ive at titc 
ikMh tlio imt:\U-tl ('lironMtr, "1 tout nr um- anyjiow*'r 
noUiin" save at tlic oniers of the . uo osTicfi.xsl jc.<l 
I'eU'r «im!» to Kn^lmid alwwt it.” »>ot amhonred In’ 
In the lijnnion of nn.viou'i critic?" •!>;aiii-t hi*! \ri!i. 
the vict<»ry which hail heuii alnio-t on l>v 'riioinas t-ee..* d 
aitogothcr lo-l after lii« death. Bven tiie ino!ia.?teriC', 
wliore t)ie eecle''ia’itieal temper %vaii most hfnuit!jii»le, were 
forced to chf^osc* ojuI jwiors u}H>m t)ic roiiid 

tiiist. In it? stihjcction the t’hmch wa? in llenrv^ft eye.? 
ati admit able cnjriuc to .sor\e the uses nf the jtovernin^ 
power. (3iie of t he m.nt im}«ir{ant stej >s in t he coiKitieri 
of Wale? had been the forcin.-; of tlie Welsh Chnrehinto 
obedience to tlie see of Canterlmry . and Henry steadily 
nsed the WeUh i iergy as in-tnnnents of his j.oliev. Ilfs 
cfTorts to draw the Scotch Clmrch mto a like obedience 
wore tinceasiiii:. In Indand he norked hard for the 
same object. On the death of an Archhislmp of Dublin, 
the Irish clergy were stnninone.1 to Fnesham. and there 
bidden in tlic king’s emut, after the Jhiglirii fashion, to 
choose an Englishman, Cumin, as their archhishop. Tiio 
c aim. of the jiapacj were watched vith the most jealous 
carc.^ i\o legate dared to land in England save at the 
kings «prc^ will. A legme in Ireland wlio seemed to 
play the Roman over them” was curtly told by the 
knngs ofheers that ho must do their bidding or leave the 
country. I„ II84 tlic Pope sent to ask aid for his 
necc.ssities m Rome. A council was called to consider 
ho matter, and Glauvillc urged that if papal messengers 
were allowed to como through England collecting money.- 

un^dom. liie Council decided that the only toleniblo 
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solution of tho difficulty u-as for the king to send what- 
ever he liked to the Poi)e as a gift from himself, and to 
accept afterwards from them compensation for what ho 
might have given. 

Tho questions raised by the king between Church and 
State in England had eveiywhere to be faced sooner or 
later. Even so devoted a servant of tho Church as St. 
Louis of Franco was forced into measures of reform as 
far-reaching as those which Henry had planned a century 
earlier. But Henry had begun his work a hundred years 
too soon ; he stood far before his age in his attempt to 
bring the clergy under a law which was not their own. 
His violence had further hindered the cause of reform, 
and the work which ho had taken in hand was not to bo 
fully carried out till three centuries and a half had passed 
awa}'. "We must remember that in raising the question 
of judicial reform ho had no desire to quarrel with the 
Church or priesthood. Ho refused indeed to join in any 
fanatical outbreak of pei'secution of the Jews, such as 
Philip of France consented to ; and when persecution 
raged against the Albigonses of the south he would have 
no part or lot in it, and kept his oivn dominions open as 
a refuge for the wandering outcasts ; but this may well 
have been by the counsel of the wise churchmen about 
him. To tho last he looked on the clergy as liis best 
adidscrs and supporters. He never demanded tribute 
from churches or monasteries, a monkish historian tells 
us, as other princes were wont to do on plea of nccessitj ; 
with religious care he presciwed them from unjust 
burthens and public exactions. By frequent acts of 
devotion he sought to win the favour of Heaven or to 
rouse the religious sympathies of England on his behalf 
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even to obey tbe commands o iolic Pope save at the 
adds the imtated chronicler, “ I mnd or nse any power 
nothing save at the orders of the In lot ; no ecclesiastical 
Peter came to England about ib” not authorized hj 
In the opinion of anxious critics a<!ainst his m'li. 
the victory which had been almost won b}’ Thomas see^^of ^ - 
altogether lost after his death. Even the monasteries, 
where the ecclesiastical temper was most formidable, were 
forced to choose abbots and priors whom the Icing could 
trust. In its subjection the Church was in Henry’s oj'cs 
an admirable engine to serve the uses of the governing 
power. One of the most important steps in the conquest 
of Wales had been the forcing of the Welsh Church into 
obedience to the sec of Canterbury ; and Henry steadily 
used the Welsh clergj' as instruments of his policy. His • 
efforts to draw the Scotch Church into a like obedience 
were unceasing. In Ireland ho worked hard for the 
same object. On tbe death of an Archbishop of Dublin, 
the Iri.sh clergy Averc siimmoned to Evesham, and there 
hidden in the king’s court, after the English fashion, to 
choose an Englishman, Cumin, as their archbishop. The 
claims of the papacy were avatched with the most jealous 
care. No legate dared to land in England save at the 
kingts express will, A legate in Ireland who seemed to 
“play the Homan over them” was curtly told by the 
king’s officers that he must do their bidding or leave the 
country. In 11 St the Pojm .sent to a,sk aid for his 
necessities in Home. A council Avas called to consider 
the matter, and GlanA'ille ttrgcil that if papal njcs-scngors 
were allowed to come through England collccti!)g money, 
it might afterwanls l«ecomc a custom to the injurj’ of the 
kingdom. Ihe Ckiuncil decided that the only toler.ihlc 
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solution of the difficult}’^ was for the king to send wliat- 
evor he liked to the Pope as a gift from himself, and to 
accept afterwards from them compensation for what he 
might have given. 

The questions raised by the king between Church and 
State in England had oveiywhere to be faced sooner or 
later. Even so devoted a seiwant of the Church as St. 
Louis of Franco was forced into measures of refonn as 
far-reaching as those which Henry had planned a cejiturj' 
earlier. But Henry had begun his work a hundred years 
too soon ; he stood far before his ago in his attempt to 
bring the clergy under a law which was not their own. 
His violence had further hindered the cause of reform, 
and the work which he had taken in hand was not to be 
fully canied out till three centuries and a half had passed 
away. IVe must remember that in raising the question 
of judicial reform ho had no desire to quarrel with the 
Church or priesthcod. He refused indeed to join in any 
fanatical outbreak of persecution of the Jews, such as 
Philip of France consented to ; and when persecution 
raged against the Albigonses of the south he would have 
no part or lot in it, and kept his own dominions open as 
a refuge for the wandering outcasts ; but this may well 
have been by the counsel of the wise churchmen about 
him. To the last he looked on the clcrgj’' as his best 
advisers and supporters. He never demanded tribute 
from churches or monasteries, a monkish historian tells 
us, .as other princes were wont to do on plea of necessity; 
irith religious care he preserved them from unjust 
burtliens and public exactions. By' frequent acts of 
devotion he sought to arin the favour of Heaven or to 
rouse the religious sympathies of England on his beh.alf 
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In April 1177 lie met at Cantcrbnr}- liis old enemy, the 
Axclihishop of Ecims, and laid on the shrine of St 
Thomas a charter of privileges for the convent On 
the 1st of !May he visited the shrine of St. Eadmund, 
and the next day that of St .rEtheldreda at Ely. 
The hones of a saint stolen from Bodmin were re- 
stored by the king’s order, and on tlieir journey were 
brought to Winchester that he might do them reverence. 
Belies discovered hy miraculous vi.sion wore buried with 
pomp at St. Albans. Since his vow four 3 'ears before at 
Avranches to build three monasteries for the remission 
of his sins, he had founded in Xormandy and England 
four or five religious houses for the Templam, the Car- 
thusians, and the Austin canons ; he now brought nuns 
from Eontovraud, for whom he had a special reverence, 
and set them in the convent at Amesbnrv, whose former 
inhabitant.s were turned out. to make way for them; 
while the caucus of M althain were replaced by a stricter 
order of Austin canons. A temjilar was chosen to be his 
almoner, that ho might cany to tiic king the complaints 
of the poor which could not come to his own cans, and 
distribute among the needy a tenth of all the food and 
drink that came into the house of the king. 

It is true that cm Ilcnrj- himself the strife with 
the Church left doc]> trace.s. He became imperious, 
violent, suspicious. The darker sides of hi.s ch.anictor 
showed themselves, its defiance, its superstition, its 
cynical craft, iU passiomitc jiridc, it.s ungovemed 
wratk ^ His p.a.s.sions broke out with a recldoss disj-eg.ard 
of earlier rc.siraints. Eleanor was a pi-isoner and a 
traitor: she w.cs ne.,riy fifty when he him.^df was but 
forty-one, I’rom this lime .she practically disapjiearcd 
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out ol Hem-y’s life. Tho king had hitter enemies at 
court, and they hudcd themselves in spreading ahioad 
dark talcs ; more friendly critics could only plead that he 
was “ not as had as his grandfather.” After tho rehcllion 
of 1174 he openly avowed his connection with llosainond 
Clifford, which .seems to have begun some time heforo. 
Eleanor was then m prison, and talcs of the maze, the 
silken clue, the dagger, and the bowl, were the gi'Owlh 
of later centuries. But “fair Bosamond” did not long 
hold her place at court. vShe died early and was catried 
to Godstowc nunnery, to which rich gifts wcio sent hy 
her friends and hy the king himself. A few years later 
Hugh of Lincoln found her shrine before tho high altar 
decked with gold and silken hangings, and the saintly 
bishop had tho last finery of Hosamond swept from the 
holy place, till nothing remained hub a stone with the 
two words gmvon on it, “Tumha Rosamundie.” 

But behind Henry’s darkest and steniest moods lay 
a nature quick in passionate emotion, singularly sensitive 
to affection, tender, full of generous impulse, clinging to 
those ho loved with yearning fidelity and long patience. 
The story of St. Hugh shows the unlimited influence 
won over him hy a character of singular holiness. 
Henry had brought Hugh from Burgundy, and set him 
over a newly-founded Cistercian prioiy at Witham. 
The little settlement was in soie stunts, and tho im- 
patient monks railed passionately at the king, who had 
abandoned them in their necessities. It was just after 
tho rebellion, and Henry, bard pressed by anxictv Was 
m bis harsbest and most hitter temper. “ Ikvo natienco » 
said Hugh, “for the king Is wise bovoml 


wbolly inscrutable; it 


lecasure and 


may be that he delays k grant 
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our request that he maj’ try us.” But brother Girard 
was not to he soothed, and in a fresh appeal to the king 
his vehemence broke out in a torrent of reproaches and 
abuse. Henry listened unmoved till the monk ceased 
from sheer lack of words. There was deiid silence for 
a time, while Prior Hugh bent down his head in distress, 
and the king watched him under his eyelids. At last^ 
talcing no more notice of the monk than if ho never 
existed, Henry turned to Hugh, “tVhat are you think- 
ing of, good man 1” he said. “ Are you preparing to go 
away and leave our Iringdom Hugh answered humbly 
and gently, " I do not despair of j'on so far, my lord ; 
rather I have great sorrow for the troubles and Labours 
which hinder the care for I’our soul. You arc busy now, 
but some day, when the Lord helps, we will finish the 
good work begun.” At this the king’s sclf-<-ontrol broke 
down ; hi® tears hurst forth as he fell on Hugh’s neck, 
and cried with an oatli, “ By the isilvation of my soul, 
while you have the breath of life you shall not dejiart 
from my kingdom ! IVitli you I will hold wise conii'cL 
and irith s-ou I will take heed for my soul !” From 
that time there was none in the kingdom svhom Henry 
loved and trusted as he did the Prior of YTitham, and 
to the end of his life ho coiislanth- sought in all matters 
the advice of one who gave him scant flattery and 
much sharp rojiroof. llic co.arsc-fihred, hard-worked 
man of afiaire looked with superstitious icvcrcncc on 
one who lixcd so near to God tint even in slcojx his 
lips still moved in prayer. Such a man .a« Ifugh 
could .succeed wheie Thomas of f’nnterburx- hail failed. 
He cxconimtmirattsl witljont notice to the king a chief 
forester who had interfertri witfi the liborfie.s of (Im 
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“1 knew in ^^■kat a rage you and your courtiers were !” 
and ho then proceeded boldly to declare what were his 
rights and duties as a bisho}') of the Church of God. 
Heniy gave way on ever}’ point. The forester had to 
make open satisfaction and was publicly flogged, and 
from that time the bishop was no more tormented to 
set courtiers over the Church. 

There were many other theologians besides Hugh of 
Lincoln among the king's friends — Baldwin, afterwards 
archbishop ; Foliot, one of the chief scholars of his time ; 
Bichard of llchester, as learned in theology as capable 
in administotion ; John of Oxford, lawyer and theo- 
logian; Peter of Blois, ready for all kinds of services 
that might be asked, and as skilled in theology as in 
rhetoric. Henry was never known to choose an unworthy 
friend ; hajunen could only grumble that he was accus- 
tomed to take advice of bishops and abbots rather tlian 
that of knights even about military matters. But theology 
w.os not the main preoccupation of the court. Henry, 
inquisitive in all things, learned in most, formed the 
centre of a grouj) of distinguished men which, for varied 
intellectual activity, had no rival save at the university 
of Paris. There was not a court in Christendom in the 
affairs of which the Icing was not concerned, and a crowd 
of ^I,a^ellors was for ever coming and going. Englisli 
chroniclers grow inquisitive about revolutions in Ffor- 
waj, tbc state of p.arties in Germany, the geograjdiy 
of Spain. They copied despatelies and treaties. They 
asked endless questions of every traveller-as to what was 
passing abroad, and noted down records which have 
since hocorao authorities for the histories of foreign 
states. 1 olitic.il and historic.il quc.stions were eagerly 
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debated, Gciiild of W*:de=: and Olanvillc, a^; lliey rode 
togetlier, •would di«eti.s^ why the Xorniaii*- liad so fallen 
aivay in valour that now e\<-n trhen heijtcd by the 
English the}' vere less able to re.sist the Freni'h than 
formerly 'when they .stood alone. The jihilosophic 
Glanville might BUggc,st that the French at that time 
had been weakened by previous wars, bnt (terald, true 
to the feudal in.stinct.s of a baron of the Xorman-AVclsh 
border, spoke of the happy day.s before dukes had been 
made into king.s, who opjiic.s.sed the Norman nobles by 
their overbearing violence, and the English b}- their 
insular tyranny ; ‘‘ For there i.s nothing which so stirs 
the heart of man a.s the joy of liberty, and there is 
nothing which so weaken.s it as the ojtpres.sion of .slavery,” 
said Gerald, who had himself felt tlie Icing's hand heavy 
on him. 

One of the most .striking features of the court was 
the group of great lawyers which surrounded the king. 
The oflicial nobility traitted at the Exchequer and Curia 
Eegis, and hound together hj' the daily work of tidminis- 
tering justice, formed a class wliich was quite tmlcnown 
an}'where on the continent. It was not till a generation 
later that a few clerks learned in civil law were called 
to the king’s court of justice in France, and the system 
was not developed till the time of Louis IX. ; in Germany 
such a reform did not take place for centuries. Ihit in 
England judges and lawj’ors wore already busied in 
building up the scientific study of English law. Eichard 
Pitz-Neal, son of Bishop Nigel of Ely and great-nephew 
of Roger of Sfdisbnry, and Itimsolf 'rreasurcr of the 
Exchequer and Bishop of London, began in 1178 the 
l)ialo(jiis da Scaccario, an elaborate account of the whole 
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system of administration. Glanvillc, tlie king’s justiciar, 
drew up probably the oldest version avliicli we have of 
the Conqueror’s laws and the English usages avhich still 
prevailed in the inferior jurisdictions. A few years 
later he wrote his Tradatits de Lcgibiis Anglia, which was 
in fact a handbook for the Curia Eegis, and described 
the new process in civil trials and the mles established 
by the Eorman lawyers for the King’s Court and its 
travelling judges. Thomas Brown, the Icings almoner, 
besides his daily record of the king’s doings, left behind 
him an account of the laws of the kingdom. 

The court became too a great school of history. 
From the reign of Alfred to the end of the Wars of the 
Roses there is bitt one break in the contemporary records 
of our history, a bre.ak which came in the years that 
followed the outbreak of feudal lawlessness. In 1143 
William of ^lahnesbury and Orderic ceased tvriting ; in 
1151 the historians who had carried on the task of 
Florence of Worcester also ceased ; three yc.ars later the 
S.axon Chronicle itself came to an end, and in 115a 
Henry of Huntingdon finished his work. From 1 154 to 
1170 we have, in fact, no contemporary chromclc. In 
the historical schools of the north compilers had laboured 
at Hexham, at Durham, and in the Yorkshire monasteries 
to draw together valuable chronicle.s founded on the 
work of Bacda; but in 11.53 the historians of Hexham 
closed their work, and tho=e of Durham in 1161. Only 
the monks of Melrose still carried on their chronicle as 
tar as 11C9. The great tradition, however, was once 
moio noT,.hiiy taken up by the men of Hcnry'’8 court, 
■ nt et by the king’s intellect n.al activity. A series 
c ironiclcs appeared in a few j'cars, avhich are un 
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paralleled in Europe at the time. At the head of the 
court historians stood the treasurer, Richard Fitz-Xeal, 
the author of the Dialoyus, -who in 1172 hegan a learned 
■"'ork in three columns, treating of the eccle.siastical, 
I)olitical, and miscoilancotis hi-storj' of England in lus 
time — a tvorlc ivhicii some scholars say is included in the 
Cnvfa Jfciirki 11. that was once connected with the name 
of Benedict of Peterborough. The king’s clerk and 
Justiciar, Roger of lloveden, must have been collecting 
materials for the famous Chioniclo which he began very 
soon after llciuy’s death, when he gathered up and 
completed the ivork of the Durham historians. Gervasc 
of lilbmy, marshal of the kingdom of Arles, well known 
in every gieat town of Italy and Sicily, afterwards the 
ViTiter of Olid Impmalia for the Emperor Otto lY., wrote 
a book of anecdotes, now lost, for tho younger King 
Hciuy. Gerald of Wales, a busy courtier, and later a 
chaplain of the Icing, was the brilliant historian of the 
Irish conquest and tho mighty deeds of his cousins, tho 
Fitz-Geralds .and Fitz-Stejihcns. "In process of time 
when the work was completed, not willing to hide his 
candle under a bushel, but to place it on a candlestick 
that it might give light to all, he resolved to read it 
publicly at Oxford, where the most learned and famous 
English clergy were at tliat time to bo found. And as 
there were three distinctions or divisions in the work, 
and as each division occupied a day, the reading lasted 
three successive days. On the first day he received and 
entertained at his lodgings all tho poor of the town ; on 
the next day all tho doctors of the different faculties 
and such of their pupils as were of fame and note ; on 
the third day the rest of the scholars with tho milites, 
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Salisbury’s Fohjcmticus, is the only book wliicb actually 
bears his name, and with its gossip, its odd accumulations 
of learning, its fragments of ancient history', its outbursts 
of moral earnestness, its philosophy', brings back to us 
the very temper of the court and the stir and quickening 
of men’s minds — a stir which found expression iji other 
works of bitter satire, in the lampoon of Falpli Niffcr, 
and in the violent attacks on the monks bj' XiyeUus. 

Nor was the new intellectual activity' confined to the 
court. The whole country' shared in the movement. 
Good classical learning might be had in England, if for 
the new-fashioned studies of canon law and theology men 
had to go abroad ; but conservative scholars grumbled 
that now law and physics had become such money- 
making sciences that they were beginning to cut short 
the time which used to be given to classical studies. 
Gerald of Wales mourned over the bringing in from 
Spain oi “ cert.rin treatises, i.iteiy ionnii and translated, 
pretended to have been written by Aristotle,” which 
tended to foster heresy'. The cathedral schools, such as 
York, Lincoln, or London, jdayed the part of the uni- 
versities in our own day'. The household of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had been the earlie.st and the most 
distinguished centre of learning. Of all the remarkable 
men of the day- there rvas none to compare with John of 
Salisbury', the friend of Theobald and of Becket, and 
his book, the Pohjcralims (llfi6-59), was perhaps the 
most important work of the time. It begins by recount- 
ing the follies of the court., passes on to the discussion 
of jjolitics and philosophy, de.als with the ethical systems 
of the ancient.s, and hints at a new system of his own, 
and is everywhere enriched by wide reading and learn- 
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to peace, “that it is om* proper nature, planted in us by 
inheritance from our ancestors, tiiat none of us should 
love the other, but that ever brother should strive 
against brother, and son against father. T would not 
that thou shouldst deprive us of our hereditary right, 
nor vainly seek to rob us of our nature!” In 1182 
Henrj^ sought once more to define the authorit}' of his 
sons, and to assert the unity of the Empire under his 
own supremacy b 3 '’ ordering llichurd and Geoffrey to do 
homage to their brother for Aquitaine and Britannj’. 
Eichard’s passionate refusal struck the first open blow at 
his father's imperial schemes, and war at once broke out. 
The nobles of Aquitaine, wearj^ of the severe rule of 
Richard, had long plotted to set in his place his gentler 
brother Henrj', and the young king, along with Geoflrc}’, 
lent himself openly to the conspiracy. In 1183 they 
called for help from Flanders, France, and Normandy, 
and a general revolt seemed on the point of breaking out, 
like that of ten years before. Homy II. was forced 
to march himself into Aquitaine. But in a war nith his 
sons he was no longer the same man as when he fought 
with French king or rebel barons. His political sagacity 
and his passionate love of his children fought an imequal 
battle. Duped ly every show of ailection, he was at 
their mercy in intrigue. Twice peaceful embassies, 
which he- sent to Henry and Geoffrey, were slain before 
their eves without protest. As ho himself talked with 
them they coollj* saw one of their archers shoot at him 
and wound his horse. The 3 'oungcr Henry pretended 
to make peace with his father, sitting at meat with him, 
and eating out of the same dish, that Geoffro}^ might 
have time to ravage the land unhindered. Geofi'rcj 

p 
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ordered me to give to tlicc, because it is in thee alone, 
after God, tliat they liave hope and confidence of salva- 
tion.” The Icing reverently received them before the 
weeping asseinblj’, but handed them back to the safe 
keeping of the patiiarch till he could consult ndtli his 
barons. He had long been pledged to join the holy war; 
ho had renewed his vow in 1 177 and 1181. But it was 
a heavy burden to be now charged with the crown of 
Jerusalem. Since the daj's of his grandfather, Fulk of 
Anjou, the last strong king of Jenisalem, there had been 
swift decaj'. Three of his successors were minors ; and 
one was a leper ; the fifth was repudiated b}"^ every one 
of his vassals. Tho last forty years had been marked by 
continual disaster. Tho armies of the Moslem were 
closing in fast on every side. A passion of sympathy 
was everywhere roused by the sorrows of the Holy Git}'. 
All England, it was said, desired the crusade, and Henry’s 
prudent counting of tho cost struck coldly on tho ex- 
cited temper of the time. Gerald of Wales officiously 
took on himself, in the middle of a hunting party, to 
congratulate the king on the honour done to him and 
his kingdom, since tho patriarch had passed by tho 
lands of emperors and kings to seek out tho English 
sovereign. Talk of this kind before all the coiut at 
such a critical moment much displeased the prudent 
king, and he answered in his biting wa}^ “If the 
patriarch, or any other men come to me, they seek rather 
their own than my gain.” Tho unabashed Gerald still 
went on, “ Thou shouldst think it thy highest gain and 
honour, king, that thou alone art chosen before all the 
sovereigns of the earth for so great a sen-ice to Clirist.” 

“ Thus bravely,” retorteil Henry, “ the clergy provoke us 
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In's iionour into shame, licmy, as he rode with the patri- 
avcii back to Dover, listened with his strange habitu.a! for- 
bearance wliilo HeracHiis poured forth angrj' rcproaciic.s 
for the iniquities of liis wliolo life, and declared at last 
that ho had almost Avith Ids own liands slain St Thomas. 
At thi.s tlic king iicrcolj' turned, with his e^-es rolling in 
a mad .storm of passion, and the ]Mtriarch bent his head. 
“ Do with me," he cried, “ what you did to Thomas. I 
would rather h.avc my head cut off by you in England 
than by tbe Saracens in Palestine, for in triitb you ar'O 
u‘or.sc tbiin any Sar.accn !” The king answered with an 
oath, "If all the men of my kingdom were gatliered in 
one body and .spoke irith one montli they would not 
daro to say tlii.s to me.” Hcraciius pointed scornfully to 
the train of followers " Do you indeed think that these 
men love you — these who care only for your wealth ? It 
is the plunder, and not the man, that this crowd follows 
after!” Henry E])oko of the danger from his sons if 
be should quit his dominions, “No wonder,” was the 
parting taunt of Hcraciius ; " from the devil tliey came, 
and to the devil the3’' will go.” 

As the pressure of foreign difficulties increased, 
Henry’s inexhaustible ingeiiuitj'- was only matched bj' 
his astonishing cjuiicism and reckless despotism. Ho 
released Eleanor from her long imprisonment, carried 
her to France, and by the help of a foi-midable army 
forced ibehard to give up to his mother her inheritance 
of Aquitaine. Pichard, however, was soon back in his 
duclH’, and troubles quicklj’' broke out .again. Henry 
foil back on the onlj^ other son now left to him, John, 
the youngest and best loved, who alone had never j’et 
been in aims against him. Through him he still hoped 
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bislioj) Baldwin and tlio justiciar Glanville to Wales 
showed how the religious excitement of the time might 
serve the purposes of the administration. They made a 
circuit of the wliole country, such as liad never been 
attempted before, and would indeed have been impose 
siblo under any other pretence. All the dangerous part 
of the population, all the young and vigorous men, were 
drafted ofT for foreign war, for when once the cross was 
taken it could not be laid aside save on payment of a sum 
so largo as to be impossililo to the inhabitants of so poor 
a land. In England, too, clergy, knights, burgesses, and 
husbandmen pressed into the annj'. “ By orders of the 
king,” nobles and gi'cat prelates took the cross, and the 
king’s orders doubtless wei'C that not only' the most pious 
but the most dangerous and restless men should take 
their journey to Palestine. From February to Juno 
Henry travelled through the country, from East Anglia 
to Winchester, then to Woodstock, back to London, and 
northwards again to lSforthamj)ton. The tax fell heavily 
on the people ; it was the first and only oppressive 
tax that ho had ever laid on any of his dominions. 
Anger was hot against the king. At Portsmouth a 
noble lady came to Henry, “My lord,” she said, “I 
have never fe.arod for your state so much as now. In 
times past, whatever adversity happened, your fortune 
was always helped by the blessing of the people, but now, 

I saj' it with sorrow, even they have turned against you.” 
The king broke out in bitter anger. “ Without cause 
this people curses me, but if I live and come back 
they shall no longer curse me without cause.” 

But Henry was never to come back to England. 
One day in June a certain Walter of the royal house- 
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A great solitude had iiideod fallen on the old king. 
Jlis m’fc avas still guaixlcd as a prisoner. Tiro of his 
rons had died traitors to their father. A third ivas in 
021011 rcliellion. All liis d.aiightcrs ircrc in far-off lands, 
and one of them ivas soon to die. Onl}' one .son remained 
to him of .all hi.s household, ami to him Hcnrrnoiv clung 
with a gi'e.at love — the fierce ten.acit}' of an affection 
that Ivtteir no other hope. The king hiinscdf was onlj' 
fifty-six 5 hut he wa.s already an old man, ivorn out by the 
prodigious labours and .anxieties of forty years. There 
were moments when a passionate destiair settled down 
on his soul. One day he called hi.s two iriendf:, Baldwin 
and Hugh, out from the crowd of courtiers to ride beside 
liim, .and the hittcrne.s.s of hi.s heart brol;c fortli, “'IVliy 
should I revere Christ lie cried, “ irlij' should I think 
Him worthy of honour who takes from me all honour in 
mj’ lands, and sufi'ers mo to bo tlins shamefully con- 
founded before that camp follower'!" as he called the 
king of Prance. Then, as if beside himself, he struck 
spur.s into his liorsc, and dashed back again into the 
throng of courtierjS. 

In tlic eyes of the world, Imwever, Homy was still the 
most renowned among the kings of the earth in his un- 
assail.ahle triiimjdi .and success. For forty years his reign 
had been one long triumph. From every difficulty con- 
quered he had gained new strength ; every rcheliion had 
loft him more unquestioned m.astcr. Ho had never 3'ct 
known defeat. The Church w.as now earnest in his suji- 
2 )ort. Papal legates won for him a truce of two months 
after the conference at Bonmoulins, and when at its close 
Britannj’ broke out in revolt, and Bichurd led an armj' 
against his father’s lands, the legates again procured peace 
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till after Easter. From Fcbriwr}’ to June of 11S9 Henry 
u'aitocl at Lc Man;-, ^tiU confident, it woidd seem, of peace. 
Once more legates were appointed to bring about a 
FelUciuent between the tevo king.s at La Fcrt6 Bernard 
on the 4tli of dune. With a fierce outburst of anger 
Henry passionately refused the demands of Philip. 
The legale threatened to hay France under an interdict 
if Philip j)orsi''tod in war; hut Philip only retorted 
ih.at the Koinan fliurch had no right to interfere 
between the king of France and his relrel vassals, and 
added with a sneer that the cardin.als already smelt 
English gold. Then at last Henry abandoned tho hope 
of peace. His treasniy was empty, and his lands on 
both sides of the water had been ta.ved to tho la-st penny, 
llis troops had melted away in se.arch of more abundant 
pay. He was shut in between hostile forces — Breton 
rebels to westward, and the allied armies of Philip and 
Richard to eastward. The danger I'orrseJ his old defiant 
energy. Glanville hurried to England “to compel all 
English Iniights, however exhausted and poor, to cross 
to France,” while the king himself, with a few faithful 
barons and a small body of mercenaries, fell back on Lo 
IMans, swearing th.at he would never forsake the citizens 
of the to-wn where he had been born. 

The French .arm}’, however, followed hard after him. 
On the 9th of Jime Philip and Richard halted fifteen miles 
off Le Mans; on the 11th of June they encamped under its 
walls. The next day they broke through the handful of 
troopswho desperately hold the bridge. A wealthy suburb 
which could no longer be defended was set on fire, so 
that it sbould not gis'c shelter to tho enemy ; the wind 
swept the flames into the city, and Henry saw himself 
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shut in botiveen tlic bnrning town and the advancing 
Frenclnncn. Then for the first time in his life ho 
tnnied his hack npon his enemies. At the head of 
700 horsemen ho rode out over a bridge to the nortli, 
and fled towards Nonnandy. As he mounted the spur 
of a hill two miles ofT, he turned to look at the flames 
that rose from the ciU', and in the bitterness of his 
humiliation he cursed Ood — “The citj' which I have 
loved best on earth, the citj' in n Inch I was bom and 
bred, where my father lies buried, where is the body of 
Saint Julian — this Thou, 0 God, to the heaping up of 
my confusion, and to the increase of m)' s-hame, hast 
taken from mo in this base manner! I theiefore wih 
reejuito as best I can ; I will assuredly rob Ihee too of 
the thing in me which Thou lovest best I” 

For twenty' miles the king, with his son Geoflrey the 
chancellor, and a few faithful followers, rode furiously 
under the burning sun through narrow lanes and broken 
roads till knights sank and died on the way. Once he 
was only saved from capture by the breaking of a bridge 
over a stream which was too deep for the pursuers to ford. 
Once Count Kichard himself followed so hard upon them 
that he came up n ith the flying troop. William the mar- 
shal tnraicd and r.aised his lance. “‘God’s feet, marshal, 
do not kill me 1" cried Eicli.ard ; “I have no hauberk ! 
William stiaick his spear into tho count’s horse, so that 
it fell dead. “Iso, I will not kill you. Let the devil 
kill yon !” he shouted with a fierce memory of the old 
prophecy. By nightfall Henry reached La Freuaye, 
within a'da 3 ’’s ride of the Isonnan border. He threw 
himself on a bed, refusing to bo undressed, and n onld 
scarcely allow Geoflrey to cover him with his own cloak 
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The next morning lie sent his friends fomvard into Kor- 
mundy to gather its forees and renew the war. But he 
himself, m spite of all prayer;; and warnings, <lcclaTcd 
that he aonid go hark to Anjon. His jtascjonatc emo- 
tion Ihrca’ aside all cold calculations of reason. Every 
fortre.'S on tiie w.ay was in the hands of enemies ; hostile 
armies were pressing in on every side ; the roads were 
held hy foreign troops, — French and Eoitevin, Flemish 
merccnanes and Breton rebels — as the stri<’ken king rode 
through the fore.sts and along the trackway.s he had 
learned to know as a hunter in earlier days. Never had 
his indomitahlo wdk his romantic daring, been so great 
as in this bust desponile ride to reach the home of his 
race. Ho started on tlio 13th of June. Before the end 
of the month GeolVrey had huTriccl hack from Normandy, 
and together they wont to Chinon 

Henry was now .shut in on every side. Poiton and 
Britanny were both in revolt. The forts along the Sarthc, 
the Loir, and the Loire had fallen into the hands of 
Philip. On the 30th of June his army was seen under 
the walls of Tours. Henry him.self was on the same day 
suddenly struck doum hy fever; unable to meet the 
French king, he fell hack down the river to Saumur. 
The great French princes, aghast at the swift catas- 
trophe which had f.allcn, men scarcely knew how, on 
the Angevin king, trembling lest in this strange vic- 
tory of the French monarchy his ruin should he the 
beginning of their o^vn destruction, made a last cflbi-t 
for peace. But Philip stood firm, “seeing that God 
had delivered his enemy into his hand.” On ilond.ay, 
the 3d of J uh’, the walls of Toure fell before his assault, 
and he sent a final summons to Henry to meet him at 
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Coloinhii-rc-S a ficilil near Tourn. 'iin' king Iravellni 
as far as the; house of tiic Tein]>lai-s at Ixillan. I>ut 
tlicrc ho was seized with intolorahie agony in every 
nerve of his hod.v fnnn head to foot. Leaning for 
support against a wail in liis extreme angui.sh, lie called 
to him William the marshal, and tlie jiitying hystandoi's 
laid him on a bed. News of his illne.ss wa.s carried to 
the French cam]). I'nt Itiehard felt no touch of pit\'. 
ills father wa.s Imt feigning some cxi'u=e to }iut oil the 
meeting, he told I’liilip; and a message w.as sent back 
commanding him to a])pear on the next day. The 
sick king again eallod the maivhai, and praj’cd him at 
whatever labour to carry him to t!io conference. “Cost 
what it may,” he vowed, “ I will gj'ant wliatcvor they 
a.sk to got them to dei'art. Hut this I tell you of 
a surety, if I can hnt live I will heal the country 
from w.ar, .and win my land back again.” ^^itb a final 
eflbrt of his indomitable will ho rode on the -Itb of Jul} 
through the sultry summer heat to Colomhieres. Ihc 
great a.sscinl)ly gathered to witness the triumph of France 
was stiaiek with horror .at the marks of sullering on his 
face, and Philip himself, moved by a sudden pity, called 
for a cloak to bo spread on the ground on which the 
king might sit. But Henry’s fierce temper flashed out 
once more; ho would not sit, he said; oven as he was 
he would hc.ar what the}' a.skcd of him, .and t'h} the} 
cut short his lands. Then Philip slated his rloni.ands. 
Henry must do homage, and ])lacc himself wholly .at the 
French Icing’s mercy to do rvhatevcr ho should decree, 
llichard must receive, as Henry’s heir, the fealt} of the 
barons of the lands on both sides the sea. A hear } sum 
w.as to be paid to Pliilip for his conquests in Berri. 
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Richard and Philij) were to hold Le Jlans and Toms, 
and the other castles of i\Iaine and Touraine, or else the 
castles of the Yexin, until the treaty was coinidetcly 
carried out. Henry's barons were to swear that they 
would force him to observe these terms. 

As Henry hesitated for a moment at these crushing 
demands, a sudden terrible thunder broke from the still 
air. Both kings fell back nitli superstitions awe, for 
there had been no warning cloud or darkness. After a 
little space they again went forward, and again out of 
the serene sky came a yet louder and more awful peak 
llenr}', half fainting with suls’ering. was only prevented 
from falling to the ground by the friends who held him 
up on horseh.ick while he made his .cuhmi.'i.sion to his 
rival and accepted the terms of ])eace. Then for the last 
time ho spoke with his faithless son Richard. As the formal 
kiss of peace was given, the count canghl his hither'.s fierce 
Avhisper, “ May God not let mo die until I have worthily 
avenged myself oi\ thee !” The terrible words wore to 
Richard only a merry talc, with whicli on h.is return ho 
stirred the French court to great laughter. 

Henry was c.arried hack the s.amc day in a litter to 
Chinmi. So sudden and amazing a downfall was to 
the superstitious teiror of the time evident token that 
the curse of riionia!' had come to rest on him. 71(0 
v<'rjgea!iC'? of the implacable martyr seemed to follow 
hhn through every act of the great dmniiu Jn Philip’s 
srornfiil rofu«al to allow Henry to ^wt■^lr ok-dience. 
“saving hh honour and t;>e dignity of his kingdom/’ 
the :'e.det.s of the day saw a jii.^t retribution. At 
Chir.cma depiitathm of monk- from Cuntcrhini met him. 
'“TntAiiig that in hh afnirlicn hv might pitt theafilie 
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tion of tho Cluii'cli,” niid jn'uit doinands louj; urged Ey 
the convent, tliuy had sought, him mit, “ going tlirough 
sword.s.” “Tlic convent of t'.mtcrhiiry salutes you 
as tlieir lord,” tliey began, as they forced tlicir uay into 
the sick kings i>rc.scncc. Henry broke in with bitter 
indignation, “'J'hcir lonl I have been, and am still, and 
will be ycl — sjnall thanks to you, ye evil traitors!” he 
added in a lower voice, which ju«t c.aught tho oars of 
the furious monks. But ho li.stcned patiently to their 
complaint. “ Now go out.” ho said, “ I will speak with 
my faithful servant.^.” As the monks ]ussed out one of 
them slopped and laid his curse on the king, who t remhied 
and grow pale at tho tcrrihlc words. “The omnipotent 
God of His ineflahlo mercy, and for the merits of tho 
blessed martyr Tltonia.s, if Ins life and passion has been 
well pleasing to Him, will shortly do us justice on thy 
body.” Tortured with sulioring, Heniy still summoned 
strength for Ins la.^t public act. He called his clerk 
and dictated a letter to Cantcrhniy, to urge patience till 
his return, when he would consider their complaint 
and find a way out of tho difiicnlty. The same evcii- 
iug his chancellor, w’hom he had sent to Philip at 
Toni'S, returned with the list of those who had con- 
spired against him. Henry hade him rcsid tho names. 
“ Sire,” ho said, “ may Jesns Christ helj) me ! tho first 
name which is written here is the name of Count John 
j'oiir son.” The king started up front his pillow. “ Is it 
tnte,” 1)0 cried, “ that .John, my very heart, whom I have 
loved beyond all mv sons, and for whose gain I have 
brought njjon me all this misery, has forsaken mol’ 
Then he laid himself down again and turned his face to 

the Wall. “ Now' you have said enough,” he said. “Let 
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all tlio rest go as it will, I care no more for mj-sclf nor for 
the world.” From this time he grow delirious, 
still in the intervals of his ravings the great passionidu 
nature, the defiance, the unconqucred will hrolco out wJtit 
inextinguishahle force. He cursed the day on whidi 
he was horn, and called down Heaven’s vengeance on 
his sons. The grc.at king’s pride was howed in the 
e.xtremity of his ruin and defeat. “ Shame ! ” he muttered 
constantly, “slianie on a conquered king.” GeoUVey 
watche<l hy him faithfnllj’, and the dpng Icing’s last 
thoughts turned to him with grateful love. On the Gth 
of July, the seventh da}’ of his illness, he was seized 
with violent ha3moiThage, and the end came almost 
instantaneously. The next day his body was borne 
to Fontovraud, where his sculptured tomb still stands. 
To the astonished onlookers at the great tragedy, 
the grave in a convent church, sep.'imtcd from the 
of XngONTO iorefvA-VioYS and of Viis ^orvoWt 
ancestors, far from his Kiigli.sh kingdom, seemed jiart 
of the str.mgc disasters foretold by Merlin :uul inspired 
messengers. But no ruler of liis age had raised for 
himself so great a momnnent .as Henry. Amid the niiu 
that overwhelmed liri imperial schemes, hi.s rcidm of 
England .stood as the true and lasting memorial of hri 
geniu.s. Englishmen tlicn, as Englishmen now, taught 
by the “ remeiahranec of his good times,” recogni/X'd liitu 
ns one of the foremost On the roll of those who have 
been tbc makers of Eiigl.and's gre-atnexs, 
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